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OT more than sixty-four years 
have passed since it was pro- 
posed to establish the South 
Congregational church in 

Concord, but Congregational worship 
has been that best known here since 
1730, when the First church was or- 
ganized, and the minister of that 
church was entitled the Minister of 
the Town. The Old North church, 
which stood where is now the Walker 
school, was the parent of each of our 
other Congregational churches. As 
its location ceased to be convenient 
to portions of the growing town, and 
for no other reason, three new churches 
were one after another formed. 

The need for the South church be- 
came apparent in 1835, when Con- 
cord, 111 years after its settlement, 
had about 4,500 inhabitants. In 
that year the South Congregational 
Society was organized, its original 
members being George Kent, Thomas 
Chadbourne, Nathaniel G. Upham, 
Franklin Evans, Leonard Kimball, 
Eaton Richards, James Weeks, James 
Sullivan, George N. Damon, Walter 


Harris, Asa McFarland, Samuel S. 
Dow, George Hutchins, Asaph 
Evans, Philip Watson, Ira H. Cur- 
rier, Joseph Grover, Samuel Evans, 
Hamilton Hutchins, James Rines, 
Samuel Evans, Jr., Caleb Parker, 
Samuel Fletcher, Joseph Low, John 
B. Chandler, W. W. Estabrook, Ar- 
thur Fletcher, Josiah Stevens, Charles 
P. Blanchard, William D. Buck. 

A suitable site, at the southwest 
corner of Main and Pleasant streets, 
was obtained for $1,200, and in the 
summer of 1836 a church edifice was 
built thereon, at a further cost of 
about $8,800. This edifice was 77 
by 64 feetin area. Within its granite 
basement, level with the street, were 
the chapel, 64 by 36 feet in area, and 
two stores,—from the rental of the 
latter it was expected some income 
would come to the society. Two 
parlors and the main audience room 
were above these, entered by a stair- 
way from Main street. On the floor 
of the audience-room were 108 pews, 
beside a few inthe gallery. There 
were three aisles and six rows of 
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pews. The means to build this 
church were the resources or the 
credit of certain members of the so- 
ciety, who appear to have obtained 
by loan from the town treasury a por- 
tion of a fund which came to the 
town by a division of certain surplus 
revenues of the United States. Philip 
Watson, a parishioner, was the build- 
er. This church was dedicated in 


tion. The walls and ceiling were 
white, and the plain glass windows 
were hung with Venetian blinds. 
The north and south walls joined the 
ceiling by suitable curves. Each 
white pine pew was carpeted and 
cushioned, and perhaps its interior 
painted, to please the separate fancy 
of its owner. There was a door to 
close each pew. After a time, a 
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the forenoon of February 1, 1837. 

That year of 1837 is remembered 
as one of financial disaster. The 
secular affairs of the parish did not 
prosper immediately, and after a lit- 
tle time a singular situation resulted 
—the chapel and two stores went in- 
to private ownership, and the society 
paid rent for its chapel until 1854, 
when it was redeemed for $500. 

The interior of this church was, at 
the outset, a place without decora- 





broad, crimson curtain, upheld by a 
rod with enlarged, carved ends, was 
hung behind the pulpit, to relieve 
the plainness of the background. 
Little people thought the temple at 
Jerusalem might have nothing finer 
in its way than that. Still later the 
walls and ceiling were frescoed, in 
the manner of that time, with col- 
umns and panels, and behind the 
pulpit was drawn a chancel in per- 
spective. 
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The congregation took no audible 
part in the worship, but arose and 
faced the choir when hymns were 
sung. The hymn-book was a collec- 
tion entitled ‘‘Church Psalmody.’’ 
Its selections included 421 of the 
compositions of Dr. Isaac Watts. 
There were, probably, thirty voices 
in the choir. The organist and di- 
rector was Dr. William D. Buck. 
There were at different times three 
organs placed in the gallery of the 
old church; one, a small affair, built 
at Plymouth, N. H., was lent by the 
builder in hope of a sale; another, 
which cost $700, had been in use in 
Troy, N. Y., and the third, which 
was satisfactory, was built by Sim- 
mons of Boston. Likewise there 
were two bells in the tower; the first 
was broken in ringing out welcome 
to the news of a townsman’s nomina- 
tion to the presidency of the United 
States. 

The living church was organized 
on the day of the dedication with 
sixty-seven members, all of them 
from the First church. In the fol- 
lowing March, Rev. Daniel James 
Noyes, a graduate of Dartmouth and 
Andover, was called, and he was or- 
dained and installed as pastor, May 
3, 1837, at the age of twenty-five 
years. 

The first pastor may be rightly 
characterized as an eminently saintly 
man. His presence and manner 
might say to the most casual observ- 
er that here was the conscientious 
pastor of a church. His figure was 
slight, his carriage and deportment 
dignified, and his face, so it seems to 
the writer’s fancy, bore resemblance 
to busts of the illustrious Italian poet 
Dante. He was a careful student 
and an interesting preacher. An 


active laborer in the vineyard, he 
had at one time a large class of chil- 
dren, which met on Saturday after- 
noons for instruction in the ‘‘ West- 
minster Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism.” There was a thriving Sun- 
day-school with devoted teachers, 
the class books being more simple 
than those now extant. There was 
no rivalry then from week-day clubs 
of many sorts, or Young Men’s Chris- 





Rev. Danie! J. Noyes 


tian Association, Young People’s So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, or Ju- 
nior Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. The pastorate of Mr. 
Noyes covered twelve and one half 
years, and at its close the church ap- 
pears to have numbered 231 mem- 
bers; the admissions were 259; 
losses, 95. In October, 1849, he was 
dismissed, to become professor of 
theology in Dartmouth college. He 
died at Chester, N. H., on December 
22, 1885. 

During one period of his pastorate, 
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Mr. Noyes was assisted by Rev. 
Ezra E. Adams, a native of Concord, 
preacher at the seamen’s church in 
Havre, France, and during his own 
absence in Europe, in 1846, the pul- 
pit was occupied by Rev. Daniel 





Rev. Henry E. Parker 


Temple, a returned missionary, who 
had served at Malta and other East- 
ern stations. 

Among active parishioners of the 
early time, not hereinbefore men- 
tioned, were David Kimball (editor 
of the New Hampshire Observer), Asa 
Morrill (afterward captain of Boston 
police), David L. Morril (an ex-gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire), Levi P. 
Morton (afterward vice-president of 
the United States), Franklin Pierce 
(afterward president of the United 
States), Ira Perley (afterward chief 
justice of New Hampshire), Rev. 
Benjamin P. Stone and Rev. Henry 
Wood (editors of the Congregational 
Journal). 

The second pastorate was that of 





Rev. Henry E. Parker, a graduate of 
Dartmouth and Union Theological 
seminary, who came to the church, 
at the age of thirty years, in April, 
1850, from temporary service at East- 
port, Me., and was installed May 14, 
1851. 

This pastorate was attended by 
most salutary results. There were 
281 admissions to the church, and a 
net gain of 120 members. In 1857 
(another year of general financial dis- 
turbance), the church edifice was re- 
paired and improved, but in 1859 it 
was destroyed by a fire which origi- 
nated on neighboring premises. Af- 
ter futile efforts at rescue, when it be- 
came evident that destruction was in- 
evitable, the pastor gave a final pull 
to the bell, which had been sounding 
loud tidings of disaster. There was 
no insurance, and all that remains of 
the old building, which was endeared 
to many, is a framed large photo- 
graph of its exterior, a pulpit sofa, 
and the communion table, which are 
preserved in the existing church. 

A temporary place for public wor- 
ship was found in Phenix hall, but 
the historic site of the present church 
was, before long, chosen on which to 
build in a larger, better way. Here 
had been the residence of Hon. Will- 
iam A. Kent, where the Marquis de 
Lafayette was lodged in 1825, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was married in 1829, 
and Daniel Webster was, at various 
times, an honored visitor. Mr. Charles 
Edward Parker, a brother of the pas- 
tor, was the designer of the new 
church, and Lyman R. Fellows, Dut- 
ton Woods, William G. Mason, and 
Daniel H. Fletcher, all of them 
parishioners, were concerned in its 
construction. The building commit- 
tee were Nathaniel G. Upham, 
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George Hutchins, Arthur Fletcher, 
John Kimball, George Clough, Dut- 
ton Woods, Caleb Parker, E. G. 
Moore, and Joseph IL. Jackson. 

The corner-stone was laid on May 
3, 1860, and on the 27th of the fol- 
lowing November the completed 
building was dedicated. Its lofty in- 
terior and exposed beam work were 
architectural features new to Pilgrim 
churches in this vicinity, and excited 
the surprise of some of the visiting 
clergy. So did the cross on the tall 
tower, until reflection proved that no 
other Christians had better claim to 
use of that sacred emblem. It is 
there in the spirit of Sir John Bow- 
ring’s hymn,— 


““ In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time.’ 


The interior of this church had 
originally three aisles, and six rows 
of pews on the main floor, number- 
ing in all 142. Beside these, there 
were nine in the north gallery. One 
hundred pews were appraised for sale 
at prices which would produce §$19,- 
570 and title to the remainder was 
retained. The interest in land on 
which the old church stood was sold 
for $1,100, and a considerable sum 
was derived from premiums for choice 
of the new pews. The bell was ob- 
tained by public subscription. 

This church, together with the 
chapel which, in 1896, became only 
a memory, cost $24,545, but it was 
evident very soon that the expecta- 
tion of growth in the list of parish- 
ioners would be realized. 

The second pastor of the church 
endeared himself not only to his awn, 
but to all the townspeople, being 
everywhere and always a_public- 
spirited, large-hearted Christian gen- 


tleman. He had leave of absence 
twice, once to serve as chaplain of 
the New Hampshire Volunteers from 
June, 1861, to August, 1862, and 
again to go abroad for six months 
from September, 1865. While in 
London he resigned the pastorate, 
and a council held in March, 1866, 
granted a dismissal. He went hence 
to Dartmouth college, where he was 
until recent years professor of Latin, 
and died in Boston, November 
1896. 

The church had no installed pas- 
tor from March, 1866, to January, 
1869. It was voted September 24, 
1866, to call Rev. William F. V. 
Bartlett, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; he ac- 
cepted conditionally, but his health 
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Rev. Silas L. Blake 


failed, as he had apprehended, and 
he withdrew in May, 1867. He is, 
and has been more than twenty 
years, pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian church of Lexington, Ky. 

There was then a period of nearly 














for which there is 
much but material progress to relate. 
In January, 1867, a debt of $2,890.50, 
part of which appears to have been 


two years not 


left over from construction of the 
church, was cancelled. That same 
year side galleries were built, and 
the north gallery enlarged, whereby 
space for thirty-four pews was gained. 
Funds for this enlargement ($3,104.56) 
were provided by twenty-five associ- 
ates, known as the Gallery associa- 
tion, who were gradually reimbursed 
by appropriation to that purpose of a 
portion of the gallery pew rentals. In 
1868 the organ was obtained. It cost 
$4,000, and $424.02 was expended 
in making a place for it, because 
the original design located the organ 
where is now the choir-room. Toward 
this expenditure 156 contributors 
gave $3,522.80, and the Social Circle 
$631.19. From other sources $320.03 
was derived, and $950 was borrowed 
temporarily. 

In December, 1868, a call was ex- 
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ended to Rev. Silas L. Blake, of 
Pepperell, Mass., a graduate of Mid- 
dlebury and Andover. His service 
commenced the first Sunday of Janu- 
ary, 1869, and his installation was on 
the 27th of the same month. 

The nearly nine years’ pastorate 
which followed was eminently satis- 
factory. Two hundred and _forty- 
seven persons came into the church, 
of whom one hundred and fifty-seven 
were on confession of faith. At the 
height of the pastor’s usefulness, he 
received a call from the Woodland 
Avenue Presbyterian church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; so he resigned and was 
dismissed October 14, 
He is now pastor of the First 
Congregational church of New Lon- 
don, Conn. 


by council, 


1877. 


If we may consider the year 1869 
as a fair example for that decade, it 
will be interesting to note here that 
the current income of the society 
that year was $3,687.84; expenses, 


$3,638.24; benevolences, $1,575.06. 
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These figures are exclusive of cer- 
tain receipts and payments toward 
an organ debt hereinbefore men- 
tioned. 

The fourth pastorate was that of 
Rev. Charles E. Harrington, called 
from Lancaster, N. H., and installed 
by council, April 18, 1878. This 
was a period of earnest endeavor and 
devotion, terminated by a call to the 
pastor from a church in Dubuque, Ia. 
He was dismissed by council, August 
31, 1882, and is now pastor of the 
Congregational church at Waltham, 
Mass. During this pastorate the 
South Church Relief Society was 
organized. 

The fifth pastorate was that of 
Rev. William H. Hubbard, called 
from Merrimac, Mass., and installed 
June 4, 1883. One of the notable 
events of that year was that the 
National Triennial Council of Con- 
gregational Churches for the United 


States assembled in the South church 
the second week of October, bringing 
hither distinguished delegates from 
many distant churches. Mr. Hub- 
bard was zealous as pastor and citi- 
zen, and a man of high purpose. He 
resigned the pastorate, was dismissed 
by council, September 22, 1885, and 
is now pastor of the First Presby- 
terian church, Auburn, N. Y. 

At various periods when the church 
has had no pastor, Rev. Alfred Gold- 
smith, Rev. Samuel G. Brown, Rev. 
Samuel C. Bartlett, Rev. Cyrus W. 
Wallace, Rev. William J. Tucker, 
and Rev. S. R. Dennen have occu- 
pied the pulpit, besides Rev. Daniel 
Temple and Rev. William F. V. 
Bartlett, hereinbefore mentioned. 

In 1886 material improvements 
again became desirable. The pews 
were then rearranged with four aisles, 
and refurnished, and the choir gallery 
and pulpit space enlarged. These 
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changes involved the loss of sixteen 
pews. There was also general reno- 
vation, the sum expended being near 
$3,500. Through the generosity of 
many individuals the society obtained 
title to nearly all pews which had 
hitherto been in private ownership, 
and a plan for defraying ordinary 
expenses by pew rents was adopted. 
In 1887 a half century of the his- 





tory of the church had gone. It had 
grown steadily and surely, without 
keeping close grip on its membership. 
It had sent many good people with a 
benediction into other churches. 

It may be that the names of all of 
its sons who have gone into the min- 
istry are not recalled when we men- 
tion Henry L. Low, William L. 
Gage, James E. Rankin (president of 
Howard university), Nathaniel L. 





Upham, Charles L. Hutchins, Ben- 
jamin T. Hutchins, Rockwood Mc- 
Questen, Clarendon M. Sanders, and 
Arthur W. Jenks. 

The sixth pastorate is that of Rev. 
H. P. Dewey, a graduate of Will- 
iams and Andover, who came to the 
church at the age of twenty-five 
years. His ordination and installa- 
tion occurred on October 12, 1887. 





Mr. Dewey is a native of Toulon, 
Ill., ason of Samuel Mills and Cor- 
nelia (Phelps) Dewey, his father be- 
ing a native of the town of Hanover, 
in this state. He pursued his pre- 
paratory studies at Wheaton college, 
in Illinois, graduated from Williams 
in 1884, and from Andover Theologi- 
cal seminary in 1887. June 4, 1889, 
he united in marriage with Miss 
Elizabeth Fearing Thatcher, of New- 
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ton Centre, Mass. They have had 
four children, a son and three daugh- 
ters, the former, an exceedingly bright 
and promising child of eight years, 
having died the past year. Dart- 
mouth college conferred upon Mr. 
Dewey, in 1898, the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. 

Since his residence in Concord he 
has been an active factor in the so- 
cial and educational, as well as the 
moral and religious, life of the Capital 
city, and was for nine years, succes- 
sively, up to March, 1899, a member 
of the Concord school board. He 
was also, for several years, chaplain 
of the Third Regiment, N. H. N. G. 

The history of the church in recent 
years need not be told to contempo- 
rary readers. There has been gain 
in various directions. The annual 
year-book, which began in 
presents statistics from which it ap- 
pears that since that year the number 
of parishioners has grown from 800 
to 983; the church membership, from 


1890, 
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375 to 464. It may be useful to men- 
tion the expenses and benevolences 
for ten years, premising them by say- 
ing that the benevolences are prob- 


ably understated. They are never 
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all on record, and are more carefully 
noted some years than others - 


Expenses. Benevolences 
1889 $5,056.17 $1,750.56 
1890 6,132.00 3,146.18 
1891 5,456.49 1,859.10 
1892 5,707.16 2,457.61 
1893 6,282.61 2,790.22 
1894 5,672.45 2,635.34 
1895 6,195.00 ‘, 309.6 65 
1896 6,587.71 2,727-: 
1897 7,090.69 2,525.1 
1898 7,356.06 2,558.89 


Cost ofchapel, as re ated 


below 15,000.00 


$76,536.34 


Total $25, 820.06 


The year 1896 was of more than 
ordinary consequence to this church. 
Although one of three years of mone- 
tary trouble, it witnessed the removal 
of the chapel of 1860, and the build- 
ing of another, which is adequate to 
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the larger needs of the parish. The 
new chapel is the handiwork of par- 
ishioners, the designer being George 
S. Forrest, and the builders L. R. 
Fellows & Son. The building com- 
mittee were B. A. Kimball, E. B. 
Hutchinson, L. H. Carroll, Laura A. 
McFarland, and Charlotte A. Spencer. 
To defray the cost of this building, 
with its seats and fixtures, $13,813.24, 
two hundred and fourteen persons 
contributed. Other gifts were re- 
ceived, such as plans for the build- 
ing, pulpit furniture, parlor chairs, 
desks, clocks, andirons, etc., to the 
value of about $675. 

Social Circle provided 
other outfittings to the 
about $630. 


The Ladies’ 
parlor and 
amount of 

The choir-room was 
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equipped by use of part of the pro- 
ceeds of a chapel concert. This car- 
ries the total outlay above $15,000. 
In October, 1898, one of the most 
interesting and successful of the three- 
days annual meetings of the Amer- 
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13 
ican Missionary Association was held 
in the South church,—a meeting 
which was made possible here by the 
enlarged buildings. 

If it is desirable to estimate the 
cost of the visible property with 
which the church now worships, it 
may be set down as follows: 


Original outlay, 1860 . 





$24,545.00 

Galleries, 1867 3,104,56 
Organ, 1868 4,000.00 
Chapel, 1596 15,000.00 
Total $46,649.56 
or somewhat more than twice the 


sum of its recorded benevolences for 
eight years. It is doubtful whether 
a like outlay has anywhere given 
better results. 

The deacons of the church have 
been Samuel Fletcher, John Niles, 
Amos Wood, David Kimball, Epps 
Burnham, Nathaniel Evans, Asa 
McFarland, Caleb Parker, Joseph 
French, George B. Chandler, Green- 
ough McQuesten, Levi Liscom, Ha- 
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W. Nims 
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zen Pickering, George G. Sanborn, 
William H. Allison, Charles W. 
Harvey, Charles Kimball, Albert S. 
Hammond, Frank Coffin, Henry A. 
Mann, William A. Stone, William 
F. Thayer, Edward B. Woodworth, 
Philip Flanders, John Kimball, How- 
ard A. Dodge, Joseph T. Sleeper, 
and Marshall W. Nims, the last four 
being now in office. 

The Sunday-school was organized 
in 1838, and had an enrolled mem- 
bership on January 1, 1899, of 380. 
Mr. Stedman Willard is the superin- 
tendent. 

The other organizations of the 
church are the Memorial Sunday- 
school, which meets in a chapel on 
the Loudon road, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
Junior Society of Christian Endeavor, 
Social Circle, Young Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society, Kimball Circle of 
King’s Daughters, Clara Howe Cir- 
cle of King’s Daughters, South 
Church Relief Society, Auxiliary of 
the Female Cent Institution and 


Home Missionary Union, and Aux- 
iliary of the Woman’s Board for For- 
eign Missions. 

The benevolences of the church 
for 1899 are expected to nearly reach 
the sum of $3,500,—a better record 
than that of any previous year. 

The thought has found utterance 
somewhere that the South church is 
undemonstrative, rather lacking in 
visible enthusiasm. It does not lack 
volume in its attendance on worship. 
It may not make public show of its 
emotions, but it takes kindly thought 
and care for its own, and reaches a 
helpful hand to hungry and sick near 
by or far away. It has a part in 
state missions and building Western 
churches. It helps sustain mission- 
aries preaching religion and honesty 
in Kansas, or carrying the gospel 
to heathendom. It takes reasonable 
care to bestow its gifts with fair intel- 
ligence and discrimination. As to 
its spirituality, who can measure that 
unassuming quality? That is one of 
the things to be left to the hereafter. 





THE 


DERELICT. 


By Ormsby A. Court. 


A helmless hulk adrift upon the sea ; 

A worthless thing, a menace on the wave ; 
Disclaimed by all, it rolls a mockery, 

A soulless life awaiting but the grave. 











WHEN THE 


STARS FELL. 
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T was in November, 1833, and 
little Sally Prescott, the old 
squire’s ten-year-old grand- 
daughter, had come to stay at 
the farm for a while, to be company 
for him and daughter Polly. Of 
the twelve children born in the old 
house, some were married and some 
were dead, and only Polly was left to 
care for the old people, then grand- 
mother had been called home first, 
leaving grandfather very lonely. 

On the morning of November 13, 
Aunt Polly arose at four o'clock to 
do some spinning, and little Sally 
got up, too, for she was knitting a 
pair of fine woolen stockings for her- 
self, 





see how 
many times she could knit around in 
a day. 

First Aunt Polly raked open the 
ashes in the great fire-place, where 
she had buried the fire the night be- 
fore, then threw upon the andirons 
some sticks from the great pile of 
wood in the corner, and soon the 
bright flames were leaping up to the 
tramel and pot hooks hanging on 
the crane. Then, taking the hem- 
lock broom from the cellar way, she 
swept the hearth, and placing her 
little linen wheel in a warm corner, 
she wound her flax round the distaff, 
and sat down to spin. The dim fire- 
light was supplemented by a tallow 
candle burning in an iron candle 
stick that hung from the top slat of 
a kitchen chair placed near the linen 
wheel. 


and she wanted to 


Very soon Sally, in her checked 
woolen dress, paper colored stockings, 
and calf skin shoes, was ready to 
begin her day's work too. She was 
very much interested in the stars, 
and her aunt had taught her to trace 
many of them. She could find the 
“big dipper,” and the “little dipper” 
with the north star in the end of its 
handle, Cassiopea, or the inverted 
chair, Orion with his spangled belt, 
Job’s coffin, the Pleiades, and several 
others, so, before sitting down to her 
‘‘stent’’ of knitting, she ran to the 
door to take a look at the stars. 

The strange sight that met lit- 
tle Sally’s gaze caused her to run 
quickly back, exclaiming, “Oh, Aunt 
Polly, the stars are falling! ’’ 

Aunt Polly hurried to the door, 
and sure enough the stars were com- 
ing down in showers; they seemed 
to drop down from the sky, followed 
by long lines of light that went out 
before reaching the earth. 

Grandfather was called up to wit- 
ness the dazzling display, and the 
excited Sally, as she tremblingly 
clung to his hand, asked, ‘‘ Do you 
suppose the world is burning up?’”’ 

‘*No, child,’’ was the answer. 
‘‘It’s nothing but meteors.’’ 

Yet the little girl felt relieved 
when the rosy light of the dawn re- 
vealed the old world unchanged, and 
she anxiously awaited the evening, 
then was very happy to find that her 
old friends, the stars, were all in 
their accustomed places. 








A WOMAN’S PRAYER. 
By Ethel F. Comerford. 


O for a bit of my childhood’s life ! 
For the lore of that golden time 

That kept me far from the foolish strife, 
From the heights one never should climb. 


O for a glimpse of the beauty bright 
That was there wherever I went. 
And, O for my father’s kiss at night 
And the bliss of a sweet content. 


O for the thoughts of my childhood’s mind ! 
For a bit of that faith sublime 

That makes the eyes so blissfully blind 
At the bright merry Christmas time. 


O for a bit of the royal hope, 
Ever making the child’s heart glow, 

To brighten paths where grown people grope 
With their feet so solemnly slow. 


O for a bit of the old-time grief 
That was soothed by a soft caress, 
In place of the woe that lacks relief 
And but grieves me the more I confess. 


O for the perfect trust that I felt 
When the evening shadows lay 

All around the white-clad form that knelt 
Just a child’s wee prayer to say. 


Give back, O pitiless years, give back 
All the wealth that a child-heart knows ; 
And take, O merciless years, take back 
All your gifts of the thorn and rose. 








THE ACADEMICAL 


AND THEOLOGICAL 


INSTITUTION, NEW 


HAMPTON, N. H. 


By William Hurlin. 


HAVE been asked to write a 
paper on the Baptist Theologi- 
cal schools in New Hampshire. 
The only school of this class 
that we have had was at New Hamp- 
ton, and this was so connected with 
the academical department, as a part 
institution, that, after much 
consideration of the subject, I have 


of the 


deemed it wise to give an account of 
the whole institution, taking care to 
note find that has 
special reference to the theological 
department. 


whatever I can 


My sources of informa- 
tion are a complete set of the ‘* Min- 
utes of the New Hampshire Baptist 
Convention,’’ a historical address by 
E. B. Smith, D. D., president of the 
institution, delivered and published in 
1851; a few of the catalogues of the 
institution; ‘‘ Reminiscenses of New 
Hampton, N. H.,’’ by Frank H. 
Kelly, M. D., which, with some of 
the catalogues was kindly loaned me 
by the Hon. A. H. Chase, state li- 
brarian ; other catalogues lent me by 
Rev. N. F. Carter, librarian of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society ; 
one catalogue from Henry E. Lincoln, 
Esq., librarian of the American Bap- 
tist Historical Society, and answers 
to letters addressed to various friends. 

I find that the school was started 
by Messrs. Wm. B. Kelly and Na- 
thaniel Navis, residents of New 
Hampton, September 17, 1821. The 


first teacher was Mr. George Rich- 
xxviii—2 


ardson, a graduate of Dartmouth col- 
lege, and the tuition fee was fixed at 
$3 per quarter, and board was from 
$1 to $1.38 per week. .It appears 
that the people of the town were poor 
farmers, and that, as a rule, they 
were not at first much interested in 
the school. For three or four years 
the number of scholars was from fifty 
to sixty, fully one third of 
came from 


whom 
1825, Mr. 
Richardson closed his work as teach- 
er, and was succeeded by Rev. Beza- 
leel Smith, a Congregational minister 
from West Hartford, Vt. 

In 1825, the Baptists had no edu- 
cational institution in New Hamp- 
shire, and yet there was a feeling 
among them that something of the 
kind was desirable, and it was 
thought that a theological school was 
needed. 


Boston. In 


Under these circumstances, 
Mr. John K. Simpson, a native of 
New Hampton, who had removed to 
Boston, and was connected with the 
Baptists there, proposed that the 
Baptists of New Hampshire should 
be asked to take the school under 
their patronage and support, with 
the provision that they should have 
the use of the academical building, 
the right to appoint one half of the 
trustees and overseers, besides the 
principal, who should be a Baptist, 
and president of the board, and that 
the corporate name of the institution 
should be changed to the ‘‘Academi- 
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cal and Theological Institution in 
New Hampton.”’ 

This proposition was submitted to 
a New Hampshire Baptist conven- 
tion held at Meredith in June, 1825, 
and was accepted by them, and Revs. 
Wm. Taylor and Phineas Richard- 
son ‘‘ were appointed to obtain sub- 
scriptions in the churches to defray 
the expenses of instruction, provided 
the tuition of the scholars did not do 
it, and if it did, to pay the expenses 
of indigent pious young men 
paring for the 


These agents were well received, and 


pre- 
gospel ministry.’’ 


several churches each pledged an 
amount equal to the tuition of one 
scholar for five years. Rev. B. F. 
Farnsworth, editor of the Cristian 
Watchman, published in Boston, be- 
came the first principal under the 
new arrangement. 

This change secured a large at- 
tendance of students, who came from 
every New England state, and also 
from New York, New Jersey, Penn 
sylvania, and Canada. In 1826, a 
new academical building was erected, 
one half of the expense being paid by 
John K. 
and the other half by subscriptions in 
the 


erection of a large brick building of 


Simpson, Esq., of Boston, 


New Hampton; and in 1829, 
three stories for boarding and dormi- 
tories was commenced, and was fin- 
at a cost of 


In 1829, the people at the 


ished in 1833, about 
$8,000. 
village, about one and a half miles 
from the Center; where the academy 
located, erected a 
building, and opened the female de- 
partment, and Miss Martha Hazel- 
This 
placed under the 
superintendence of the principal and 


the trustees of the institution at the 


buildings were 


tine was appointed principal. 
department was 


Center, it thus becoming an integral 
part of it. From the opening of the 
school there were candidates for the 
ministry among its students, and in 
1829 a course of theological study 
Was arranged, and a class of seven 
students was formed, all of whom be- 
came useful ministers, but for want 
of funds this department did not go 
into full operation until 1833. 

In the the New 
Hampshire Baptist Convention,’’ I 
do not find any report of the trustees 
of the institution until 1828. In that 
year, among other things, they stated 


‘*Minutes' of 


‘‘ During the past year, owing to un- 
foreseen occurrences, the Board have 
necessarily been at some small extra 
expense, the number of scholars, as 
appears on the catalogue of 1827, has 
been unusually large. Desirous of 
satisfying the public as regards in- 
struction, we have been obliged, a 
part of the time, to employ three In- 
And it 


this supply of instruction has, in a 


structors. is believed, that 
great measure, secured to the Institu- 
tion its present reputation. We are 
happy, however, to state, from the 
Report of the Treasurer of the Cor- 
poration, that its income the past year 
falls short of its expenditures but 
$65.53—which sum a gentleman in 
Boston has pledged himself to pay.’’ 

From the report of the trustees in 
‘* The 
number of students in the Institution 
has been greater since the last meet- 


ing 


1829, I extract the following : 


of the Convention than during 
either of the preceding years, and it 


is gratifying to state that this appears 


to be, in part, owing to an increasing 
desire in the Baptist community to 
enjoy the benefits of education. The 
patronage of the Institution has as- 
sembled students from one fourth of 
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the states in the and it is 


known to you to be among the most 


Union, 


favoured Institutions in the country. 
, Our Charter has received 
another amendment, by which the 
Convention have the election of eight 
Trustees, to five elected by the Cor 
poration, and putting it into the pow- 
er of the Convention to pass a nega- 
tive upon any proposed future amend- 
ment. The Institution is thus placed 
safely and permanently under our 
control.’’ 

the 
‘‘ Instruction in 


In 1830, trustees reported, 

Theology is still 
not to that extent 
which is desirable, owing to the mul- 
tiplied labors of the Principal in the 


classical and literary departments.”’ 


given, though 


In the same year, the board of the 
New Hampshire Baptist convention 
expressed their opinion that the in- 


‘ 


stitution ‘‘ would exert a much great- 
er influence upon the cause of reli- 
gion, if a Professor, exclusively de- 


voted to instruction in d/ could 


nity, 
be connected with it.’ 

In 1831, the trustees reported, male 
students, 90; total, 


They also said, ‘‘ In regard to 


female, 62; 152. 
The- 
ology, we regret to say that the want 
of another professor has rendered it 
impracticable to pay the attention to 
that department which its importance 
demands, but we fondly hope that 
the time will come when it will share 
the individed labors of an able pro- 
fessor.’’ 

In the spring of 1833, Rev. B. F. 
Farnsworth resigned, and Rev. E. B. 
Smith, A. M., afterwards D. D., suc- 
ceeded him. 


I 
} 


In his address, which I 
have already referred to, Dr. Smith 
states, ‘‘ During the time of Profes- 
sor Farnsworth's connection with 


the school, its patronage was large. 


19 


Though we have not the means of 
stating the number in attendance for 
the first three years, we know that in 
1829, there were 233 different stu- 
dents; in 
314. Of these, 11 fitted for the 
ministry under his instruction, and, 
as nearly as we can 


1830, 270; 1831, 326; 


? 


1832, 


ascertain, 35 
others fitted for college, or some the- 
ological school, and have since entered 
the ministry. Among them were the 
Rev. Luther Crawford, for years the 
honored and efficient Secretary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, and Rev. Rockwell Giddings, 
the President and second founder of 
the Georgetown College in Kentucky. 
30th of them experienced religion 
while members of the school.”’ 

At the convention of 1833, a com- 
mittee was appointed with reference 
to the school, and in their report they 
said, ‘‘ Prof. Farnsworth having re- 
signed, the Rev. E. B. Smith has 
been appointed Principal and Profes- 
The The- 
ological department has been opened 
under favorable auspices. 


sor of Theology. 


The class 
now consists of twelve students.”’ 

In 1834, the trustees of the institu- 
tion reported to the convention, ‘‘Al- 
though the Theological department 
has not afforded all the advantages 
which were originally designed, in 
consequence of being unable to de- 
vote to that the necessary 
amount of instruction, yet the Trus- 


branch 


tees have never felt in the least in- 
clined to relinquish the plan, but are 
determined to adopt every measure 
in their power to render that depart- 
ment just what it should be. Imme- 
diate efforts will be made to secure 
the labors of an associate professor in 
Theology, and to purchase a Library 
for the use of Theological students.’’ 
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On the reception of this report, the 
‘* Resolved, ‘That we con 


sider the Theological Institution at 


convention 


New Hampton to be of great impor- 
tance to our churches in this State, 
and to the interests of religion gen- 
erally, and that we will continue our 
efforts to sustain its prosperity and 
influence. Immediately after the pas- 
sage of this Resolution over $200 were 
subscribed towards purchasing a The- 
ological Library.’’ 

In 


of the institution reported to the con- 


the executive committee 


1835, 

vention that ‘‘ Four of the five hun- 
dred dollars subscribed for the Theo- 
logical Library have been expended, 
and a portion of the remainder is yet 
The Theo- 


logical Class is larger than ever 


to be collected. 
be- 
fore.’’ 

In 1837, the trustees of the institu- 
tion reported to the convention, ‘* So 
great are the wants of the Theologi- 
cal Department, and so constant is 
the 
partment that the Trustees resolved 


increase of students in that de- 
at their last meeting to take immedi- 
ate measures for the appointment of 
an additional professor. Annual sub- 
scriptions are needed.’’ 

Dr. Kelly states in his book that 
Mr. Simpson, the first patron of the 
and thus his 
but notwith- 


standing this, the school continued 


school, died in 1837, 


financial aid ceased, 
fairly prosperous. 

In 1838, the executive committee 
reported, ‘‘In addition to the former 
competent Board of Instruction, the 
Trustees Rev. J. 
Newton (afterwards D. D.), 
Professor of Exegetical and Pastoral 
Theology, 


have appointed 


Brown 


his 
The 


the following : 


who entered upon 


duties in May (1838) last.’’ 
convention 


passed 
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‘* Resolved, That the Trustees of the 
Institution at New Hampton be re- 
quested by this Convention to adopt 
the necessary measures to prevent 
any students entering the Theologi- 
cal Department who do not possess 
the necessary qualifications.’’ 

In 1839, the executive committee 
of the institution reported to the con- 
vention, ‘‘ The Theological Depart- 


ment, under the instruction of two 


Professors, has been prosperous. 


The young men have generally pur- 
sued their studies faithfully and un- 
interruptedly, though in 


some cases 


the Brethren have been absent for a 


time, or have closed their studies 


without finishing their 


You 


that nearly all our directly Theolo- 


prescribed 
course. are aware 
gical instruction is given during the 
last Where 


leave before this period their Theo- 


two years. brethren 
logical opinions cannot be known by 
the professors, and of course they 
must unjustly be held responsible for 
the doctrine preached by those who 
have never come under their instuc- 
tion.’’ 

In the report of the board of the 
New Hampshire Baptist convention 
for 1843 it is said, ‘* It should be kept 
distinctly in view that the Theologi- 
cal income 


from tuition, and that the support of 


Department derives no 


its Professors is expected from the 
churches. . . . Your Board were 
so deeply impressed with a convic- 
tion of the importance of sustain- 
ing the Theological department, they 
could not refrain from commending it 
to the fraternal regards of the Con- 
vention.”’ 

The convention thereupon ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the 
condition and claims of the institu- 
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tion, and at a later session that com- 
mittee reported, ‘‘ It is well known to 
the friends of the Institution that for 
several years it has been embarrassed 
with an accumulating debt, and that 
the 
means for liqui- 


efforts have been making by 


Trustees to secure 
dating it. This debt amounts at the 
present time to about five thousand 
dollars, and through the liberality of 


the churches, about four thousand 
hundred dollars of this sum have 
that the 


whole amount he actually paid by the 


October 


five 


been secured, on condition 


first of next. Thus it will 
be seen that the liquidation of this 
heavy debt depends upon raising the 
hundred dol- 


remaining sum of five 


lars previous to the time specified 
Your Committee are 
that the 


the Institution are in a healthful con- 


above. 


happy 


to learn internal affairs of 


dition at the present time, the num- 


ber of Theological students is increas- 


ing, and they commend the Institu- 


tion to the continued prayers and 


patronage of the churches.’’ 

In 1844, the report of the board of 
the New Hampshire Baptist conven- 
tion ‘For two or three 


says, years 


past an attempt has been made to 


pay off a debt against the New 
Hampton Institution. That  ob- 
ject has been accomplished by a 


strenuous effort during the last year. 

To sustain the Theological 
Department requires an annual con- 
the 
tuition is required of its students. 


tribution from churches, as no 
About fifty young men have en- 

joyed the advantages of this depart- 
ment, and are now successfully labor- 
ing in the work of the gospel ministry 
in almost every State of the Union. 
Very many of our churches 


(in New Hampshire) have been sup- 


plied with pastors from the Institu- 
tion, who have been working, suc- 
cessful ministers, and who have con- 
tributed much under God to the en- 


largement of our Zion. The point to 


be settled by the churches is, shall 
this Department be sustained? That 


is, will the brethren in the State con- 
tribute a sum annually, sufficient to 
pay the salary of the Professors ? 
From the foregoing it will be seen 
the 


that “Ae work of institution was 


carried on with success and general 


1844 


shows that in that year, there were 


approval. The catalogue for 


five male and six female instructors, 
and of students, there were 33 theo- 
logical, 45 classical, and 69 English, 
and that there were 103 in the female 
department, 


making a total of 250 


students. But all along, the great 
difficulty was to obtain sufficient 
funds to carry it on, and this was 


especially so with reference to the 
Hence an 
effort was now made to enlist the aid 
and help of the Baptists in 


theological department. 


Maine 
and Vermont in sustaining this de- 
partment. The report of the conven- 
tion board for 1845 refers to this ef- 
fort and says, ‘‘ The plan of a pro- 
brethren in 
Maine and Vermont, for the support 


posed union with our 


of the Theological Department, has 
and the 
brethren in Maine, at their late Con- 


vention, voted to raise $259 per year 


been favorably received, 


towards its support for five years, 


which the 


must be gratifying to 
friends of the Institution.’’ 

The convention appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the condition of 
the institution, and they 
that they ‘‘find it at the 


time in a thriving condition. 


reported 
present 
The 


number of students in both depart- 
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The num- 
ber ef Theological scholars is gradu- 


ments is unusually large. 


Its financial affairs 
comparatively 
barrassment. 


ally increasing. 


are from 


free em- 
Its internal discipline 
is in a sound and healthy state. It 
may indeed be regarded as placed on 
a basis of permanent prosperity and 
usefulness.’’ But an unexpected dif- 
ficulty had come upon the institu- 
tion, for the committee add, “ During 
the past year one of the Theological 
Professors (Rev. J. N. Brown), ow- 
ing chiefly to the failure of his health, 
has suspended his labors, and will 
not probably them. The 


Trustees have made efforts to obtain 


resume 


a suitable successor, but have not yet 
obtained one.’’ 

In 1846, Rev. James Upham be- 
came professor of 
and 


sacred literature 
ecclesiastical history, and the 
committee appointed by the conven- 
tion that year reported, ‘‘ Your com- 
mittee are impressed with the great 
usefulness of this Institution, as con- 
nected with the interest of learning 
and religion, and especially in pro- 
moting the education of pious young 
men for the christian ministry. 
believe, also, that the time 

rived when the measures to 


They 
has ar- 
sustain 
the Theological Department should 
be somewhat changed, and rendered, 
if possible, more settled and perma- 
nent. It is believed, could 
proper attention be given to this sub- 
ject that there are many persons who 
have property, who would appropri- 
ate a part, at least, which, at their 
decease, should go towards consti- 
tuting a fund for ‘an endowment.’ 
It is confidently believed that with 
proper measures, an endowment for 
the Theological Professorships, may 
be secured within a few years. 


The Trustees of the Institution 
are providing the most competent in- 
struction in the several Departments, 
and the last examination 


sustained.’’ 


was well 
In 1847, the committee appointed 
by the convention reported, *‘At the 
last annual meeting of the Conven- 


tion, a plan was devised for raising 


funds to endow the Theological Pro- 
fessorships with a sum of not less 
than twenty thousand dollars, the 
annual income of which shall be suf- 
ficient to meet the expense of that 
department. We are en 
couraged to believe the object will be 
accomplished. Several hundred dol- 
lars have been received and invested, 
the income of which is now available. 
The number of students in the differ- 
ent Departments is ldrger, the pres- 
ent term, than it has been for some 
time past.’’ 

In 1848, a similar committee 
‘* That, 
been a 


re- 
Institution 
blessing to the 
churches and the world, having been 
instrumental of the conversion of 
hundreds of precious souls to Christ, 
and of raising up and sending forth 
hundreds of faithful laborers into the 
gospel field ; We would 
commend it to the confidence, pray- 
ers, and patronage of the churches ; 
recommending, also, that the present 
effort to secure a permanent fund, for 
the support of the theological depart- 
ment, should be met in that spirit of 
liberality that has hitherto character- 
ized the friends of this Institution.’’ 
In 1849, the committee reported to 
the convention, ‘‘ This 
affords desirable 


ported, as this 


has great 


Institution 
facilities for 
. . *ys 
securing a good Literary and Theo- 
logical education. 
is furnished with 


very 


Each department 
able and faithful 
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teachers. Ninety young ladies, and 
as many young gentlemen are in at- 
tendance this term.’’ 

At the meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Baptist convention in October, 
1851, a paper was read by Professor 
Smith, D. D., which gave an account 
of the institution from the commence- 
ment, and urged especially the im- 
portance and the claims of the theo- 
logical department. This paper was 
also read the same year at the meet- 
ing of the Vermont Baptist conven- 
tion, and was afterwards published 
by request, in an S8vo. pamphlet of 
of 28 pages. 

Dr. Smith 


presidency, 


In this address, 
that 


1833-51 


stated 


during his from 
, eighteen years, there were 
6,029 different students, and the aver- 
age yearly attendance was, males, 

The 


whole number of theological students 


172; females, 144: total, 316. 
was 158; average yearly attendance, 
28. During the same time 44 others 
entered the ministry, who, in the in- 
stitution, had fitted either for college 
With refer- 
ence to the theological students, Dr. 
Smith stated that 61 
Hampshire, 50 from Massachusetts, 


17 from Vermont, 16 from Maine, 7 


or theological seminary. 


came from New 


from New York, 4 from Connecticut, 
4 from Canada East, 1 from New Jer- 
sey. He further stated that the fol- 
lowing was known as to their fields 
of labor at that time: In New Hamp- 
shire, 24; Ver- 
New York, 6; 
New Jersey, 3: Western states, 8; 
California, 2. He also that 
while he thought highly of a thor- 
ough and 


Massachusetts, 15; 
mont, 13; Maine, 8; 
said 
complete collegiate and 
theological course as a training for 
the ministry, it was necessary to pro- 
vide for the training of those, who, 


from various 


could 
not avail themselves of this thorough 


training. 


circumstances, 


At a later session of the conven- 
tion, the trustees of the institution re- 
ported, ‘‘The Female Department, 
and also the English and Classical 
Departments, are supported at pres- 
ent by their own resources, the tui- 
tion is to pay the expenses by an 
arrangement with the Instructors. 
The Theological Professors are de- 
pendent for their support on other 
funds, raised especially for that ob- 
ject. The design entered upon, and 
prosecuted with some success, is to 
collect a permanent fund of twenty 
thousand dollars, the interest of 
sufficient for their 
They further stated that 
the net debt of the theological depart- 


which would be 


support.’’ 


ment at that time was $1,045.16. 

In 1852, the trustees of the institu- 
tion presented their report to the con- 
vention, in which they told of the 
efforts to sustain the theological de- 
partment for more than twenty years, 
and stated that only about four thou- 
sand dollars had been secured towards 
the twenty thousand dollars proposed, 
that the debts were then about two 
thousand, four hundred dollars, that 
they had received a proposition from 
the brethren in Vermont that they 
would raise an endowment of twenty 
thousand dollars and would provide 
suitable buildings if the institution 
were removed to that state. Being 
convinced that there was no prospect 
of obtaining an endowment in New 
Hampshire, the trustees asked the 
convention to give them authority to 
transfer the institution to the North- 
ern Educational Union, which had 
been formed in Vermont. After con- 
siderable discussion in two sessions 
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of the convention the matter was re- 
ferred to the board of the convention. 

It would seem that the board de 
cided in favor of making the trans- 
the 
vention for 1853, I find the following : 

‘* Voted, ‘That 


New Hampton Institution be 


fer, as in the Minutes of con- 
the transfer of the 
stated 
in the Minutes. (Writings were exe- 


cuted the roth of November, 1852, by 

he liabilities of the Insti- 
tution were assumed by the Board in 
Vermont, in consideration of which 
the the 


conveyed to said Board. 


property of Institution was 
The Insti- 
tution was reopened at Fairfax, the 
30th of Au 
cal students—total., 


could be 


g., 1853, with 14 Theologi- 
140; 
} 


} 
accommodated. 


which is as 
many as 


Another boarding house is nearly 


completed. A precious revival has 
been enjoyed the past term.)’’ 

After diligent inquiries in various 
quarters, I have been able to obtain 
the of the 


catalogues of institution, 


fourteen annual 
the 


which the following further informa- 


loan of 


irom 


tion is gathered: 
1831. ‘* The charge for Tuition is 


$3 per quarter. . . . $1 being 


added for instruction in the French 
language, Painting, and Drawing, in 
the 


Board, including 


Female Department. 
washing and care 
the Stew- 


ard, at an average price of $1 


of rooms, is furnished by 
week. Board with all the necessary 
accommodations in the vicinity of the 
Institution is 
The board of 


from $1 to $1.25 per 


week.”’ instruction 
consisted of 4 males and 3 females. 


shows that 


The ‘‘ Recapitulation ”’ 


during the year there were, students, 


classical, 77; senior English, 76; 


junior English, 49; females, 124; 


total, 326. 


per 


THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


1832. The board of instructors 


was composed of 5 males and 4 fe- 


males, and the students were classi- 
junior 


total, 


96; senior English, 76; 


34; females 108 : 


The charge for tuition in 
] 


classical was in 
the 


and other inci- 


the 


creased to >4 


department 
per 


room rent 


quarter, and 


charge tor 


‘ntals was 28 cents a week in the 


summer and fall terms, and 38 cents 


per week in the winter. There were 


5 male and 4 female instructors, and 


students were, theological, 15; 


9 sc nior 


English, 92; 


57; females, 159; 


Instructors, 5 males and 4 


females. Students, theological, 23; 


classical, 51; senior English, 


junior English, 49; females, 


total, 307. 


in commons was in- 


a= > A 
1837. Board 


creased to $1.25 to $1.37 week, 


per 
and in the vicinity to $1.33 to $1.50 
per week, and the tuition in the clas- 
sical department to $5 per quarter. 
The instructors were 5 male and 4 
female, and the students, theological, 


| > “>. 
31; classical, 53; 


senior English, 88 ; 


junior English, 55; females, 


138; 
total, 365. 
males and 


1838. 


Instructors, 5 
females. Students, theological, 36; 


classical, 80; senior English, 85; 


junior Engli 32; females, 140; 


total, 373. 
1839. Instructors, 7 


Students, theological, 33; 


males and 
females. 


classical, 72; senior English, 76; 


junior English, 20; females, 162; 


total, 363. 
1840. Instructors, 6 males and 6 
females. Students, theological, 39; 


classical, 60; senior English, 64; 
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junior English, 22; females, 151; She was succeeded by Miss Sarah 
total, 336. Sleeper, who had been a teacher in 
1841. Instructors, 5 males and 7 the school from 1832; becoming prin- 
females. Students, theological, 36; cipal in 1839, I find her in the same 
classical, 35; senior English, 56; position in 1844, but how much longer 
junior English, males, 3; she continued in it I have no means 
total, 288. of knowing. From the catalogues I 
1843. Instructors, lale 7 have been able to obtain I find that 
females. Students, theological, 3 Susan F. Colby was principal in 
classical, 43; English, 83 m , 1848; Martha F. Loring in 1849; 

107; total, 263. and Narcissa V. Ayer in 
1844. Instructors, 5 males and 6 I append lists of other instructors 
females. Students, theological, 33; in the male and female departments 
| h 


classical, 45; English, 69 males, inthe order in which I find them in 


250. the « italogues I have seen, beginning 
Instructors, an at 1831 and ending at 1850, but as 
Students, theological, 2 the catalogues are so far from com- 
i; English, 7 n plete, I omit dates. Less than half 

of them appear in more than one of 

Instructors, 5 males and the catalogues which I have been 

females. Students, theological, 18; able to obtain, though probably some 
classical, 29; English, 104; females, of them may be found also in others 

158; total, 309. that I have not seen. 

1850. Instructors, 5 males and 7 

females. Students, theological, 17; siete emacs 

classical, 40; English, 97; females, 

163; total, 317. At this time the 

expenses were, per quarter, common 

English, $3; higher English, $4; 

Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian, 

each extra, $1; music, instrumental 

and vocal, each $8; use of 1 

ment, $2; drawing, $2; penmanship, 

12 lessons, $1; board and washing, 

$1.50 per week, with extra charge for 

fuel during the cold season. 
There were only two principals, 

viz., Rev. B. F. Farnsworth, 1825 

*33, and Rev. E. B. Smith, D. D 


There were three theologi- 


cal professors, viz., Rev. E. B. Smith, 
D. D., 1833-52; Rev. J. N. Brown, 
D. D., 1838-'44, and Rev. J. Up- 
ham, D. D., 1846-'52. Miss Martha 
Hazeltine was the first principal of 
the female department, 1829-38. 
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Male. 


Female. 
Algernon P. Shattuck, Mary C. Fletcher, 
Lucy A. H. Noyes, 
Elizabeth W. Bruce, 
Rebecca P. Lambert, 
Mary J. 


Almira T. Griggs 


Daniel Putnam 


Prescott, 


Among the students in the theo- 
logical department, I find the follow- 
ing who were afterwards honored 
with the title of D. D., viz., T. H. 
Archibald, D. C. Eddy, J. C. Foster, 
H. S. Hall, Amos Webster. Also 
the following ministers well known 
in New Hampshire and other states, 
Revs. S. G. Abbott, E. K. 
Bailey, B. Buerley, Baxter Burrows, 
D. Burroughs, Jas. N. Chase, J. K. 
Chase, J. M. Chick, F. E. 
J. M. Coburn, B. 
mon, D. P. 


ViZ., 


Cleaves, 
Congdon, F. Da- 
Dening, L. A. Dunn, 
Horace Eaton, E. A. Edwards, S. L. 
Elliott, D. Gage, A. Heald, S. G. 
Kinne, J. H. Lerned, W. W. Love- 
joy, J. B. Mitchell, G. Robbins, 
J. L. Sanborn, L. Sherwin, H. Stet- 
son, J. Storer, Phineas Stow, A. M 
Swaine. 

In the classical department I find 
the following names of ministers who 
finished their studies elsewhere, viz., 
B. B. Cheney, D. D.; W. H. Eaton, 
D.D.; E. L. Magoon, D. D.; E. G. 
Robinson, D. D., and Revs. I.. J. 
Burgess, B. P. Byram, F. Henry, 
N. Hooper, C. Newhall, C. W. Red- 
ing, J. G. Richardson. And also the 
following laymen who became well 
known, viz., Elias H. Cheney, Rufus 
S. Lewis, Stephen G. Nash, George 
B. Nesmith, and John Wentworth, 
known as ‘‘ Long John Wentworth.”’ 

It may be well to insert here the 
following testimony to the value of 
the institution given by Rev. Ebene- 
zer Fisk, who lived in New Hampton 
for many years, and was not a min- 


ister of the denomination by which 
I find 
it in ‘‘ Reminiscences of New Hamp- 
ton,’’ by Frank H. Kelly, M. D., 
Worcester, Mass. In a letter ad- 
Dr. Kelly, and dated 
Jackson, Mich., December 30, 1887, 
Mr. 


the institution was controlled. 


dressed to 


Fisk, after writing of various 


things, including the religious privi- 


leges of the town, says, ‘‘Added to 


these means of grace was the far- 
famed New Hampton Institution, con- 
ceived in poverty, and nursed by be- 
nevolence, its teachers God-fearing 
men, and a large class of pious stu- 
dents in theology, giving cast to the 
whole school, bringing the class of 
students whose aims were noble, as 
their history shews.”’ 

Rev. J. C. Foster, D. D., a gradu- 
ate of the theological department of 
the for 


vears been an associate editor of the 


institution, who has many 
Watchman, of Boston, Mass., writing 
to a friend in Philadelphia, January 
23, 1899, says of it, ‘‘About the year 
1840 that institution was at its best. 
Rev. Eli B. Smith, D. D., and Rev. 
John D., had 
charge of the theological department, 


Newton Brown, D. 
which was in a very promising condi- 
tion. The female department, which 
had gained a very high reputation 
under Miss Martha Hazeltine, was 
well sustained by Miss Sarah Sleep- 
er. This female department ranked 


among the best and noted 


schools for young ladies in all the 
country, and the whole school, male 


most 


and female, had very few superiors. 
Especially was it distinguished for 
Such 
was its reputation in this respect, 
that throughout New Hampshire and 
other states, parents sent their chil- 
dren there, hoping 


religious revivals every year. 


and expecting 
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they would be converted and _ be- 


come Christians. The income from 


the tuition of scholars could not sup- 


port such a school, and as there was 
no endowment, an appeal was made 
annually to the Baptist churches of 
New Hampshire for the contribution 
of needed funds. These appeals at 
length became tiresome and less and 
that 
straits became more and more intol- 
In this extremity, Rev. L. A. 
Vt; 
from the theological department, un- 
dertook to 


less productive, so financial 
erable. 


Dunn of Fairfax, a graduate 


secure its removal as a 
school to that town. What was done 
and promised to be done, was suc- 
cessful as an inspiration, and the 
transfer took place in 1852.”’ 
Although I have made earnest ef- 
forts in various quarters to get defin- 
ife information respecting the progress 
of the Institution in Vermont I have 
obtained very little. I know that 
Rev. E. B. Smith, D. D., retained 
his position as principal of the Insti- 
tution and professor of Biblical the- 
ology and pastoral duties, and Rev. 
J. Upham his position as professor of 
and ecclesiastical 
On the death of Dr. Smith, 
1561, 


sacred literature 
history. 
January 5, Dr. Upham suc- 
ceeded him as principal and held the 
position between five and six years. 
In a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Histori- 
cal Sketch of the Lamoille Baptist 
Association, Rev. 
Henry Crocker, I find the following : 
**TIn 1852 the Northern Educational 
Union 
Hampton 
from 
This was 
under the 


1796-1896,”’ by 


was organized, and New 


removed 
Fairfax. 


Institution 
Hampton to 


was 
New 
accomplished especially 
Rev. L. A. 
Dunn, pastor of the Fairfax church. 


One special object of this institution 


influence of 


/ 


was to furnish young men, who were 
unable to pursue the full course of 
collegiate and seminary studies, the 
opportunity to obtain some special 
The influ- 
ence of this Institution was power- 
The 


students came to it in large numbers. 


training for the ministry. 
fully felt in the Association. 


It had an able corps of teachers thor- 
oughly devoted to their work. The 
theological department was large, as 
many as fifty students at times avail- 
ing themselves of the course.’’ 

Mr. Crocker, who has been pastor 
at Fairfax for the last twelve years, 
wrote me from that place, January 
23, 1899, that the Institution ‘‘ had a 
brilliant career here for some years. 
The people of Fairfax furnished com- 
modious and stately buildings, and 
students flocked here from all quar- 
ters. There were two departments, 
a male and a female, and also a theo- 
This was for a 

A large num- 
ber of students availed themselves of 


logical department. 

time very prosperous. 
the opportunity here given for an 
education, and some of them are now 
Dr. 
S. H. Greene of Washington, and 


prominent in the ‘denomination. 


Dr. Alvah Hobart of Yonkers, were 
educated here in part. There were, 
at times, as many as three hundred 
students here in all departments, and 
the influence of the school was widely 
felt.’’ 

Rey. A. T. Dunn, D. D., son of 
Rev. L. A. Dunn, before spoken of, 
who has for many years been secre- 
tary of the Maine Baptist convention, 
wrote me January 30, 1899, ‘‘I was 
born there in Fairfax, and my earli- 
est recollections are of that Institu- 
tion. I spent seventeen years in the 
town, and got a preparation for Col- 
lege in the Institution. I suppose 
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that my father was largely instru- 
mental in the removal of the Institu- 
tion to Vermont. My mother, Lucy 
Ann Teele, was one of the teachers 
in the New 


Hampton, and my father was a stu- 


Institution while at 


dent there. The Institution 
has turned out some fine men.’’ 

Dea. G. H. Safford, of 
president of the Northern Educa- 
tional Union, wrote me February 1, 


1599, 


Fairfax, 


‘*The school opened in Fair- 


fax in 1853, with two departments, 


male and female. Smith, 
BD. . D:;, 
Biblical 
Duties ; 


Rev. E. B. 


President and Professor of 


Theology and _ Pastoral 
Upham, A. M., 
and 
Daniel Put- 
nam, A. M., Professor of Chemistry 


Rev. Bs 
Professor of Literature 


Ecclesiastical History ; 


Sacred 


and Geology with their application 
to Agriculture; Selim H. Peabody, 
A. B., Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy; S. M. 
Teacher of Music; A. P. 


Basset, 
Shattuck, 
Prof. Up- 
ham also taught the Latin and Greek. 
The Female 
teachers ; 


Teacher of Penmanship. 
Department had five 
Frances S$. Macumber, 
Principal. 
the 


Classes were graduated 
from Theological Department, 
from the Classical and Female 
Departments, the 
first, fifteen or 
twenty 


also 
each 
I think, 


years, 


vear after 


for some 


and some help was 
given later to students who purposed 
to study for the ministry. 
Lack of endowment was the princi- 
pal cause for the gradual decline of 
the Institution. 


disturbing 


The civil war was a 


element, and after its 
close, the Baptist denomination in 
the State turned its attention towards 
Saxton’s River, and Fairfax was left 
to care for the Old Institution.’’ 


In the letter from Rev. J. C. Fos- 


THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 














ter, D. D.. from which I have already 
quoted, he also wrote, ‘‘ Many prom- 
ises in regard to Fairfax were never 
realized, and the 


the other 


from beginning 


financial and difficulties 
abounded, till prosperity waned, and 
ultimately patronage was withdrawn 
and transferred to the Vermont Acad 
emy at Saxton’s River. The 
record of the New Hampton Literary 
and Theological Institution for many 
years was the very best, and beyond 
all computation was the good done 
by excellent work in all its depart 
ments.’”’ 

The only catalogue of the Institu- 
tion while which 
I have been able to find, is that for 
’58, which has been kindly lent 
to me by Henry KE. 
the Baptist 
Historical Society in Philadelphia. 
At that time, Eli B. Smith, D. D., 


was president, and Follett professor of 


it was in Vermont, 


1857 


Lincoln, Esq., 


librarian of American 


Biblical theology and pastoral duties ; 
Rev. J. Upham, A. M., professor of 


sacred literature and ecclesiastical 


Latin 
and Greek languages was vacant, he 


history, and as the chair of 
also discharged the duties of that de- 
partment; Rev. Mark A. Cummings, 
A. M., was professor of mathematics 
and natural Julian H. 


Dewey, tutor of the preparatory de- 


sciences : 


partment and teacher of penmanship. 
In the female department, Susan M. 
Ham was principal, and there were 
Of the students 
in the theological department 4 were 
in their fifth the fourth 
year, 8 in the third year, 6 in the 


five other teachers. 
year, 3 in 


second year, and 2 in the first year, 
total, 23. Inthe classical and Eng- 
lish departments the whole number 
of different students for the year was 


309; male, 148; female, 161. 


NEW HAMPTON 


I have not been able to ascertain 
when the theological department was 
discontinued, but from the 
Safford I 


somewhere 


letter of 
Deacon conclude it 
and I 
the 


that in 1875, 


was 
find 
Vermont 


about 


1870, 
from the ‘* Minutes of 
Baptist Convention” 
$100,000 had been raised for the endow- 
ment of the Vermont academy at Sax- 
ton’s River, and that special efforts 
sufficient 
This 


academy 


were being made to raise 
funds for a suitable building. 
was accomplished, and the 
commenced its operations in 1876, and 
in the convention minutes of 1877 I 


] 
find reference to “the great success 
of the Vermont academy during the 
first year of its existence.” But there 
has never been a theological depart- 
ment connected with that institution. 

Although the patronage of the Bap- 
tists of Vermont was thus transferred 
to Saxton’s River, the people of Fair- 
fax continued the New Hampton In- 
stitution in operation until 


1593, 
when some change in the Vermont 
Town 
system of schools,’’ led to its suspen- 


laws with reference to ‘‘ the 


sion. Deacon Safford wrote that “in 
December, 1897, the school buildings 
were destoyed by fire, with all their 
contents, consisting of Libraries, 
Museum, and Apparatus.”’ 

When the trans- 


ferred to Vermont the people of New 


Institution was 
Hampton were unwilling to get along 
without a school, and the result was 
the buildings were bought by a new 
corporation and they thus came un- 
der the control of the Freewill Bap- 
tists, and a charter was obtained for 
the Hampton 
Biblical Institute. 

department has been removed to 
Lewiston, Me., but the academical 
department, with a commercial col- 


New and 


The theological 


Literary 
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lege added to it, seems to be carried 
on with The 
shows that the 
A. B. 
D., principal 


considerable success. 
catalogue of 1896-97, 
faculty then consisted of Rev. 
Meservey, D. D., Ph. 
and president of the commercial col- 
lege, and of eleven other teachers and 
instructors. The summary gives the 
number of the scholars in the several 
department, literary, commercial, 
telegraphy, phonography, and type- 
writing, making a total of 305 for the 


year; 175 gentlemen and 127 ladies. 
\PPENDIX. 


The following is a complete list of 
that portion of the trustees who were 
appointed by the New Hampshire 
their dates 
of service, compiled from the minutes. 


Japtist convention, with 


G. Williams, 
ov. J. M. Graves, 1841. 


1d4I. 


yr. A. M. Swain, 1841-'43, 1848. 
ry. G. W. Cutting, 1843. 

. J. Freeman, 1843-’47. 

. J. G. Richardson, 1843. 

. J. M. Chick, 1844-48. 

. N. W. Smith, 1844-748. 

;. G. Robbins, 1844. 
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Rev. M. Carpenter, 
Rev. B. Brierley, 1845. 

Mr. H. Y. Simpson, 1845-°47. 
Mr. Otis Ayer, 1845-47. 
Hon. A. Colby, 1546 
Mr. J. A. Gault, 
Hon. J. 
Rev. T. O. Lincoln, 1849. 
Rev. E 
Rev. O. O. Stearns, 1849 
Rev. O. Ayer, 185 

Rev. W. Lamsor 

Mr. T. J. Harris 

Rev. C. W. Flanders, 
Rev. L. Tracy, 

D. He 


1845-47, 1840 


, 1847, 1849-52 


1848-’52. 


Quincy, 1540. 
Z 4 


Dodge, 1840. 


Rev. H 


Rev 


THE 
By Will 


AR up on the dizzying cliffs of 
the Sierras, where the great 
white eagle loosens his pin- 
ions in the pure, dry atmos- 

phere, and the caves of the ancient 
dwellers in these fastnesses look upon 
a new and more civilized world, the 


sparkling crystal rays of the morning 


sun peered down the icy cafions, or 
slipped along the polished glaciers. 


DREAM 


Rev. S. Pillsbury, 1232. 
Rey. J. Peacock, 
Dr. J]. Robbins, 18332. 
Rev. J. E 
Mr. N. 
Capt. W. Richardson, 1833, 183 
Rev. L. E. Caswell, 1834-"37. 
Dea. D. Philbrook, 1834 

Rev. N. H oper, 1335 

Rev. T. I 


Rev. ]. Richardson, 1835 


1533. 


Strong, 1833. 


Southworth, 1833, 1834. 


1 


istman, 1535 


Boswell, 18 36 
Mr 
Dea 
M 
Mr 


Rev 
Mr 
l 

8) 
Mr 
Hon 
Re 
Rey 
Mr 
Mr. 
M 
M 


ENGINE. 
Hurd. 


From the mouth of one of these 
caves a thin stream of smoke gushed 
continuously, risiug, as it emerged, 
in a fantasy of curling wreaths, and 
melting away in the cold stillness of 
the hills. 

Within the cave, seated before a 
wonderful litthe machine, sat a man 
whose clean-shaven, intellectual face 
glowed with the intensity of thought 





THE 
and feeling. His entire strength of 
being seemed to be centered upon 
the workings of the contrivance that 
almost as with 


appeared to exist 


human intelligence. At the man’s 
back pulsated a kind of furnace to 
which was attached a long flue that 
traversed to the mouth of the cave, 
carrying away the fire-breathings in 
dingy vapor. 

It was warm and bright in this 
strange retreat, 
little 


for several brilliant 
lights the 
rough granite walls, blazing sweetly 
upon the 


electric adorned 


solitary man of genius, 
revealing every portion of the 
dynamo from which they owed their 
being. 


and 


‘* The work is almost completed,’’ 
murmured the man, as he lovingly 
tried and adjusted the fragile parts 
him. 
‘* The dream engine will always be a 


of the odd machinery before 


thing of use and beauty. To the ex- 
plorer in the depths of a dangerous 
and it will be 
the scout it will 
reveal to his superior officer the posi- 


untrodden wilderness 
invaluable. From 
tion of the enemy. A concentration 
of mind, a pressing of the spring, 
and, behold, an invisible cable has 
transmitted the news from the most 
inaccessible 


region where the im- 


pulses of man may have led his 
steps.’ 

For some moments the strange 
speaker was silent, engrossed in the 
task which was to revolutionize travel 
and warfare, and the sending of com- 
munications where no telegraph was 
present. He had spent the moments 
of years upon the moulding of the 
thought and the delicate finishing of 
the idea. It was but natural, as the 
great moment of trial was at hand, 


that he should reéxamine, with the 
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utmost thoroughness of detail, if he 
might discover the slightest flaw. 

A great wave of exultation passed 
over the mind of the machinist as he 
saw that every joint and artery of the 
fine mechanism was faultless, but he 
checked the outburst of feeling, for 
the greater the flow of fancy, the 
greater the disappointment in event 
of failure. Still, he knew the result 
of his labors could not rest in failure. 
Only a derangement of the delicate 
workings could insure a defeat, and 
that but temporary. For the master 
of his engine has its every phase in 
his mind, outlined forever. 

“ The test is now,” voiced the inven- 
tor tumultuously. ‘‘I will telegraph 
to my friend in the East. He will find 
my toy is a dream engine no longer 
—no mere fancy of a disordered in- 
tellect. He will know that my isola- 
tion is not without its records in hu- 
man improvement. Little engine we 
must be careful, for with the slight- 
est jar you are ruined forever.’’ 

The inventor proceeded carefully 
to the mouth of the cavern. For a 
moment he stood there, gazing far 
out across the boundless extent of 
plain that stretched from the toothills 
away to the ‘*‘ Father of Waters,’’ 
then he turned and thought earnestly 
and fixedly upon the impressionable 
electro - magnetic, mesmeric plates 
with which the dream engine was 


supplied. When his mind had im- 


bued the plates with the necessary 
intelligence which he wished to trans- 
mit, he pressed the key which sent 


the thought vibrating across the 
great prairies to the mountains of the 
East, straight to the magnetic center 
called up by the machinery-aided 
power of the human mind. 


‘*It is done,’’ said the inventor, as 








wv 
tN 


he closed the communication of his 


dream engine, and reéntered the re- 
‘* Now 
If he 


will tell me 


treat. I will consult the tele- 


phone. heard the message he 
across the wire.’’ So 
by the 
ready to catch the news as it flashed 


saying, he stood receiver 
across the transit, informing him of a 
mighty and a wonderful success. 

and listened, 
the warning bell rippled and shook 


Then, as he waited 


with the joyful sense of its impor- 
The 
then drew back his head with 


tance. man bent his ear, and 
a sub- 
dued cry of delight. 


had 


would be unnecessary the miles up- 


} 
i 


The message 
been received. Thenceforth 
on miles of wire that encircle the con 
tinents. 

that 
Adam would rei 


In their place the mesmer- 
the 
gn alone the inter- 
national factor for the dissemination 
of knowledge ; 


ism dwells in all sons of 


and even the secrets 
of the uttermost planets of our sys- 
tem might sometime yield to the 
power of the dream engine. 

But, hark! a low, deep roar was 
in the air, as if the very hills that 
had sheltered the tremendous output 
of genius were now turning against 
it in the 
The inventor lis- 
He realized the 
direful portent of the sound. 
found and 


alarm at its command of 
natural energies. 
tened in terror. 
Pro- 
thunderous swelled the 
tumult, until the detonating gurgle 
swept into the hollow cave, and the 


foundations of the earth were shaken 
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with fearful throes. The sullen hills 
the that 
from the violent jarrings of the in- 
the first 
tremor, the beautiful dream engine 


trembled with ague arose 


terior storm; while, with 


lay—a mangled wreck—upon the 
rocking floor of the cavern. 
With the double shock of the 


earthquake and the sense of his ter- 
rible loss, the inventor lay for a long 
time unconscious on the granite floor. 


Poor, fluttering humanity! the shin- 


ing hours flit strangely in the chase! 
By the power of 
thought had returned, the man looked 


and by, when 
long and sadly upon the premature 
He 


could not repress the tears, but they 


end of his cherished hopes. 
flowed from a manly heart, crushed, 
yet courageous. At length he arose 
and cried, almost fiercely : 

I will not 


be shackeled by the first evil work- 


‘This is not the end! 
ings of fate! The life of the dream 
engine is still here in my brain ready 
to start forth with redoubied vigor 
the 


signs of the 


under influence of the mystic 


inventor. Succeed, I 
will; and the world shall receive the 
benefit of my endeavor! ”’ 

So, the of the 


Sierras, the lone man works, undis- 


far up in cave 


mayed; and some day the full vigor 
of mind will shed its blossoming fra- 
far and wide 


grance upon a world 


that can never become too sweet or 


too bright as a continued inheritance 
for the race of man. 

















ON THE GOLDEN SHORE. 


By Converse 


ALIFORNIA was discovered 
by the Spaniards in 1542, 
and became a province of 
Mexico in 1822, having won 
independence from Spain, and was 
admitted to the Union as a state in 
1850. It was in 1844 that Daniel 
Webster said of California in the 
United States senate, speaking in re- 
gard to a proposed mail service be- 
tween Missouri and the Pacific, 
‘‘What do we want with this vast 
worthless area, this region of savages 
and wild beasts of deserts, of shifting 
sands and whirlwinds of dust, of cac- 
tus and prairie dogs? ‘To what use 
could we ever hope to put the great 
deserts, of these endless mountain 
ranges, impenetrable and covered to 
their bases with eternal snow? What 
can we ever hope to do with the West- 
ern coast, over three thousand miles 
rock-bound, cheerless, and uninviting, 
with not a harbor on it? What use 
have we for such a country? Mr. 
President, I will never vote one cent 
from the public treasury to place the 
Pacific coast one inch nearer Boston 
than it is to-day.”’ 

This speech will illustrate how lit- 
tle the Pacific coast was understood 
at that time, and the people of to-day, 
who have not visited California, will 
find it difficult to comprehend its 
magnitude, the wonderful produc- 
tions or the possibilities of the future. 

If California was stretched along 


our Atlantic seaboard, it would reach 
xxviii—3 


7. Smith 


from Maine to North Carolina, and a 
single county is larger than the state 
of New Hampshire. Only about five 
per cent. of the land is under culti- 
vation, yet there are single fields of 
wheat in the state, under one fence, 
containing 45,000 acres. To move 
the orange crop East the past season, 
10,000 cars were required. Then the 
dried fruit crop is valued at $15,000,- 
ooo, and 4,800 cars are needed to 
carry the same from the state. The 
value of the various kinds of grain, 
fruits, grapes, and wine can only be 
estimated, in each instance revresent- 
ing millions of dollars. If the state 
was not visited occasionally with a 
drought to remind the people that 
they ought to exercise some degree 
of economy, they would not even 
know the value of wealth. Freight 
trains are passed at every siding on 
the Southern Pacific roads, those go- 
ing East loaded with California fruit 
and other products of the Pacific 
coast, and for every train eastbound 
there is one coming West with goods 
for consumption. 

Have any of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY readers journeyed by rail 
from Seattle or Tacoma to San Fran- 
cisco, one of the famous scenic routes 
of the West? The distance is 958 
miles, requiring two nights from 
Portland, Ore., which is nearly one 
hundred miles distant from Seattle. 
The train service is so arranged, 


ON 


Mt. Shasta, from t 


passengers have a daylight ride 
through the rugged Siskiyou moun- 
tains, and Mt. Shasta, snow-capped 
much of the year, standing as a ma- 
jestic sentinel, 14,442 feet high, or 
more than twice the height of our 
own Mt. Washington, is plainly seen 
from windows for many 
hours. Mt. Hood, near Portland, 
Mts. Adams, St. Helens, Ranier, 
and the Cascade range, with their 
white domes, and the vast interven- 
ing landscape, afford magnificent 
views. The Southern Pacific rail- 
way have the only rail route between 
Portland and San Francisco, but 
there is lively competition from the 
various steamship companies. 
Sometime since, when a ruinous 
rate existed between the two cities, 
water and fuel were supplied the lo- 
comotives on the mountain ranges, 


the car 
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unty, Ca Altitude, 14,442 feet 


miles from any settlement, and on 
reaching towns, a high rate of speed 
was maintained, thus preventing pas- 
sengers leaving the train, hence they 
were forced to purchase tickets at 


the high local tariff rate. To-day 
passengers are required to pay an ex- 
cess ot eight dollars, which will be 
refunded only at destination, on day 
of arrival, which prevents the public 
from reaping advantage of competi- 
tion of water rates, if traveling to in- 
termediate stations. 

Such are the grades that trains of 
eight or ten cars require three loco- 
motives, and the track, in a number 
of places, parallels itself three and 
four times; one surprising fact is 
that wood is used as fuel in the loco- 
motives, and the large, old-fashioned 
smoke-stacks remind one of the en- 
gines on the old Boston, Concord & 
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Montreal railroad, in use many years 
ago. There are some twenty tunnels 
by this route, and in one instance the 
train makes a complete turn while in- 
side the tunnel; the train crawls up 
the mountains, apparently, until it 
cannot move a foot higher, then 
dashes through a tunnel, seemingly 
seeking encouragement to gain still 
higher altitudes. 

From Portland to Tacoma and Se- 
attle the Northern Pacific railroad 
have the only rail route. At Kalama 
the train is run upon immense steam- 
ers, and thus ferried across the mighty 
Columbia river, so broad and deep 
that it is not surprising that many 
passengers imagine they have reached 
the ocean in Puget Sound. The 
Northern Pacific railroad is one of 
the great trunk roads of the West, 
the main line extending from St. 
Paul to Portland, Tacoma, and Se- 
attle, with many branch lines; it 
reaches eight great states, and has a 
grand total mileage of 4,938.51. The 
able president of this great corpora- 
tion is Charles S. Mellen, who was 
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educated in the Concord schools, and 
commenced in his wonderful career 
on the old Northern railroad. His 
company, in addition, operate the 
Northern Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, which has large steamers sail- 
ing direct from Tacoma for Yokoha- 
ma, Kobe, Japan, Hongkong, China, 
and intermediate points, 

both passengers and freight. 


carrying 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Less than fifty years ago a new 
city charter was adopted, the coun- 
cilmen voting themselves each $6,000 
a year salary, other officials $10,000 
a year, and also gave themselves gold 
medals costing $150 apiece. Soon 
after, the city was almost entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, but the spirit of the 
people was proof against disasters, 
and from that time they have con- 
stantly increased in wealth and popu- 
lation, to-day there being 325,000 in- 
habitants. 

One receives favorable impressions 


of the city on first arrival. The mag- 


ial 
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nificent new Southern Pacific Rail- 
road station, erected by the state, 
costing upwards of one million of 
dollars, impresses the stranger and is 
a pleasant greeting. 

The view of Market street, the 
main thoroughfare of the city, with 
its beautiful buildings, is likely to 
astonish a person from the East, who, 
perhaps, feels, after a long journey 
across the continent, that he 
reached the end of the world. Some 
of the business blocks, notably the 
Call, Chronicle, and Examiner build- 
ings, for architectural beauty are not 
surpassed in New York or elsewhere, 
and the entire city is laid out regu- 
larly and systematically. It is the 
metropolis west of the Mississippi 
river, commercially, socially, and ar- 
chitecturally. 

The harbor is one of the largest 
and finest in the world. In the 
streams or at the docks may be seen 
steamers from China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South 
American ports. Then the beautiful 
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’ 


‘*Golden Gate’’ must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. 

The sunset views are superb and 
well do I recall an evening in May, 
on board a steamer escorting a trans- 
port with a regiment en route for 
Manila, when the full moon coming 
up over the mountain lit up harbor, 
ocean, and city. Then one could 
realize how appropriate is the name 
‘** Golden Gate.’’ 

It is the most cosmopolitan Ameri- 
can city with representatives among 
the citizens from every nation, and 
the hospitality extended is something 
phenomenal. 

Many things seen in San Francisco 
strike a person from New England 
strangely. There is less home life 
than exists in the East, hence the 
restaurants, and hotels are 
largely patronized. The most promi- 
nent French restaurants, some of 
which have aristocratic names, are 
Zinkand, Merchand’s, Poodle Dog, 
Pup, Good Fellow’s Grotto, and 
Spreckel's Rotisserie, the last in the 


cafés, 





Southern Pacific Railroad Station, San Francisco, Cal 
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clouds, or on the fifteenth floor of 
the Call building, over two hundred 
and fifty feet above the bay, where 
superb views for twenty miles in 
every direction are obtained. 

Sunday appears to be observed in 
San Francisco as a holiday, or, as 
someone has remarked, the people 
attend church in the morning, take a 
drive in the park in the afternoon, 
and attend the theatre in the evening. 
Sunday is the opening day for all 
theatrical performances, and _ the 
theatres, both afternoon and evening, 
are packed to the doors. The streets 
are thronged with people, there are 
processions headed with bands of 





music, base-ball games, boxing bouts 
at the parks, bicycle racing, coursing 
of hares at Ingleside, etc., etc. 

The Cliff House is supposed to be 
seen by all strangers. Here are the 
famous seal rocks, and many hun- 
dred seals and sea lions are to be 
seen. It is estimated that there are 
some four hundred in number, and 
many of them have distinguished 
names. Gen. Ben Butler is the larg- 
est; there is General Harrison, a 
President Cleveland, who is thus 
named because he is obstinate, and, 
of course, an Admiral Dewey. 

The seals take their outings and 
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Claus Spreckels Building, San Francisco, Ca 


make excursions to a considerable 


distance. They play among them- 
selves, continually rolling on each 
other, feigning to bite, and often amuse 
themselves by pushing off those that 
are trying to land. They roll from a 
ledge twenty feet high, falling like 
so many brown sacks into the water, 
dashing up showers of spray. It is 
interesting to see them effect a land- 
ing on the rocks; first the head only 
is seen, swimming with great speed, 
unmindful of the heavy surf on the 
beaches. As the water retreats, they 
begin struggling up the steep sides, 
twisting their bodies from side to 
side with a clumsy worm-like motion, 
and thus work themselves ultimately 
out of the water. They will go up 
perpendicular surfaces, where man 
would not attempt to creep, keeping 
up a continual barking, and all the 
seals they pass join in the chorus. 
On issuing from the water they are 
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dark and shining, but after being in 
the sun become a yellowish brown. 


NOB HILL. 


California street, where the pala- 
tial residences are located, is still 
beautiful, but most of the millionaires 
who resided there have joined the 
great majority, and to walk through 
that section at night makes one feel 


York, and at such times brings his 
retinue of servants and opens his 
beautiful home for a few weeks. 

The Crockers have elegant homes 
in the immediate vicinity which are 
occupied. 

William C. Ralston, who was presi- 
dent for a time of the famous Bank of 
California, occupied a beautiful home 
on Pine street, but it is now a fash- 
ionable boarding-house. It will be 





Palace Hote 


depressed,—not a light to be seen in 
most of the palaces. The beautiful 
Mark Hopkins residence is now the 
Hopkins Institute of Art; the large 
Stanford home is deserted, and has 
been, or will soon be, donated to the 
Stanford university with its 1,400 
students. The James C. Flood pal- 
ace, the most beautiful and com- 
manding, appears to be unoccupied. 

President Huntington ot the South- 
ern Pacific railroad now and then 
comes to San Francisco from New 


San Francisco 


remembered that Ralston entertained 
in kingly style when at the height of 
his power, but later when it was dis- 
covered that he was a defaulter for a 
round million of dollars, he was de- 
posed from the presidency, and a few 
hours later his life was ended in the 
bay. 

The Golden Gate park contains 
over one thousand acres, with a fine 
conservatory containing all kinds of 
tropical plants, a great museum with 
a splendid collection of curiosities, 
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and an aviary with hundreds of liv- 
ing birds. Then there are also in 
the park elk, deer, and buffalo. 
The charming park, a few years 
since, was only one great field of 
sand, hence all the more to be ap- 
preciated. Fine statuary, winding 
drives, speed tracks, play grounds, 
lakes, lawns, a Japanese tea garden 
are some of the features of this beau- 
tiful pleasure ground. 


The Diamond palace on Montgom- 
ery street is a marvel of beauty and 
elegance. It is a jewelry establish- 
ment, but for artistic taste and skill 
is rarely equaled. The proprietor 
has elegant paintings displayed, exe- 
cuted by famous artists, further beau- 
tified by being set with diamonds, 
rubies, and sapphires. There are 
mirrors on either side reflecting the 
beautiful wares and exquisite chan- 





Stage Road, East from Summit, Catalina Island, Ca 


PRESIDIO. 


Presidio is the government reserva- 
tion of 1,500 acres, where the troops 
are stationed both going and return- 
ing from Manila. As early as 1776 
the Spaniards founded and named 
these grounds. There are many 
miles of walks and drives which are 
open to the public, and no more de- 
lightful location could be selected for 
camp, overlooking the bay, and com- 
manding a fine view of the Golden 
Gate. 


deliers of original design with hun- 
dreds of electric lights. The walls 
and ceilings are set with diamonds 
and other precious stones, the pro- 
prietor remarking that he must carry 
a stock of gems and may as well thus 
display them as to exhibit them in 
his show cases. 

The Palace hotel was begun by W.C. 
Ralston in 1874, and completed by 
ex-Senator William Sharon a year 
later. At that time it was the larg- 
est hotel in the world. The Palace 
and Grand are under one manage- 
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Avalon, Cata 


ment, containing 1,400 rooms, of 
which goo have bath attached. The 
Palace court permits a dozen vehicles 
to enter at the same time. This gives 
an idea of the immense size of the ho- 
tel, with its great glass arched roof, 
one hundred and fifty feet above. In 
this vast amphitheatre is an open café. 
The seven floors of corridors surround 
the court, artistically arranged, with 
a display of tropical plants and grace- 
ful statuary, while in the great depths 
below are myriads of electric lights. 
The inhabitants of a whole township 
from New Hampshire might find 
quarters at this famous hotel and 
would not be noticed in the crowd. 


MT. TAMALPAIS. 


The Mill Valley & Mt. Tamalpais 
Scenic railway is a triumph of engin- 
eering skill. Mt. Tamalpais is in full 
view of San Francisco, and, although 
the mountain is but 3,500 feet above 
the sea, the views equal, if they do 
not surpass, those from our own Mt. 


na Island, Ca 


Washington. The road is eight miles 
in length, steam traction locomotives 
being in use, permitting a high rate 
of speed. When the Double Bow- 
knot, a spot on one of the shoulders 
of the mountain, is reached, the road 
parallels itself five times. It is at 
this point that the Pacific ocean 
comes in view, looking over the 
mountain westward. 

The vast panorama expands every 


moment. Mountain after mountain 
emerges above the horizon. The 
bay of San Francisco opens up. 


Mount Diablo rises slowly above the 
Coast range. The island of Alcatraz, 
Angel Island, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, and Berkeley are plainly seen, 
as is Fort Hamilton, on which the 
Lick observatory is located. The 
scene from the summit certainly 
opens up a most enchanting quarter 
of the world. In mentioning the 


suburbs of San Francisco, Oakland is 
to that city what Brooklyn is to New 
York. The population is over eighty 
is a beautiful 


thousand. Alameda 
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residential section, while Berkeley is 
the seat of the University of Califor- 
nia, and here are found the residences 
of many rich and cultured people. 
The three cities are across the bay, 
with half-hour connections with the 
metropolis. The steamers are the 
largest and the most elegant ferry- 
boats in the world. 

While it will be proper to mention 
the islands of the bay, the most im- 
portant is Alcatraz, inside the Golden 
Gate, guarding the harbor, fortified 
with all the modern enginery of the 
world. A United States Military 
prison is also located on this island. 
Angel island, about seven miles north 
of the city, is also garrisoned by ar- 
tillery and has a government quaran- 
tine station, where the Chinese are 
detained for days after arrival from 
China. There are other islands but 
of less prominence. 





A person from New England, ac- 
customed to our thickly settled sec- 
tions, at first is surprised that the 
charming country is not all covered 
with beautiful homes, but it must be 
remembered that California is yet a 
new state, and in time will come 
perfect development. The thousand 
hills will be dotted with homes and 
every valley will blossom with myri- 
ads of gardens. 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


is truly a magic island and the great 
resort of the Pacific coast, a charm- 
ing place to visit, as the advantages, 
attractions, and amusements are un- 
like, as well as impossible to be found 
elsewhere. 

The island is three and a half 
hours’ ride from Los Angeles, and 
is owned by Messrs. Banning Broth- 
ers, enterprising business men of that 
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city. One is reminded of our famous 
Isles of Shoals, only Santa Catalina 
is located thirty miles at sea, and is 
far larger, containing some fifty 
thousand acres. The climate is per- 
fect, the balmy nights being free from 
moisture, and the views of the broad 
Pacific ocean are superb. Marvelous 
submarine pictures are seen through 
glass-bottomed boats, a real, natural 
aquarium, and the waters are so clear 
that myriad forms of vegetation and 
animal life may be seen twelve fath- 
oms below, so beautiful and fairy- 
like as to be indescribable—certainly 
a strange and fascinating panorama 
to witness. 

Banning Brothers are kings as re- 
gards possessions, and especially as 
entertainers. They have upon the 
island 20,000 wild goats and 10,000 
mountain sheep. In addition, they 
are proprietors of the fine hotel, Me- 
tropole, as well as the Wilmington 
Transportation company, with steam- 
ers plying between San Pedro and 
the island. 

There are tugs of war in the water, 
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aquatic sports, water carnivals at 
night, pyrotechnic displays, music, 
dancing, and daily open air concerts, 
and other attractions. Coaching at 
sea is certainly a novelty, a carriage 
road having been constructed to Ava- 
lon, some miles distant. Here one 
finds our own six-horse Concord 
coaches, and noted California drivers 
handle the ribbons. 

Hunting the wild goat affords fine 
sport, while the most phenomenal rod 
and reel fishing in the world is here 
found, and the biggest records known 
are made and broken. The fishing 
tournament is open from June until 
September. The Tuna has 
membership from all sections of 
America and Europe, and holds the 
world’s record for deep sea rod and 
reel angling—Tuna, 254 pounds; 
yellowtail, 55 pounds; sea bass, 260 
pounds. 


club 


Steamers also come to this harbor 
from canneries for sardines, and in 
an hour’s time will land from twenty 
to thirty tons, and this is a daily oc- 
currence in the summer season. 




















FLAMMA AMORIS. 
By C. C. Lord. 


The frowning sky, the angry blast, 

The pelting storm, from dark clouds cast, 
Grieve the long day, as time creeps past s 
Yet gentle peace and patience ble st, 

The love that smiles within my breast, 
Breathe thee a song, sweet one, my rest. 


Before the hearth, in shelter warm, 
Ensconsed from cold and eke from storm, 
I gaze upon the embers bright, 

That lure the eye, and tempt the sight 
To roam in magic realms, where live 
The themes that thought enchantment give : 
This hour time’s subtle fancies turn 

To fact evolved in flames that burn 

And flick in weird and lambent lines, 
Half light, half shade, while each combines 
The elements of shifting fire, 

In vision born of rapt desire 

And zeal intent on mystic things, 
Disclosed in light that transport brings ; 
For ever since the world began, 

And rounded out its worth in man, 

Has some quick wit, instinctive, keen, 
Some certain hints historic seen 

Among the embers bright that blaze, 
Now high, now low, on wintry days, 
And to the soul reflective show 

The incidents of weal and woe. 


Sweet one, when time is lone and slow, 
And barren scenes dull care invite, 

With thee my thought, my love doth glow 
Till faith assumes the place of sight, 

And all my heart forgets the long, 

Dull hours and lives again in song. 


A lithe flame leaps and swerves, and then 
Presents a form of grace, as when 

A heart, a mind, and life as one, 

In impulse, word, and action done, 
Conspire in excellence of mien 

To give a soul full virtue, seen 
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And known of all—the priceless worth 
That culture adds to gifts of birth— 
A woman fair and wise withal : 
Her wealth of worth I thus extol 
In pride that makes conception blest ; 
In her my soul alone has rest- 
Rest from all doubt and dread despair— 
For her peace bides where else were care ; 
For she forsooth and I am found 
Of each the counterpart and bound 
By sudden recognition sweet, 
As thoughts than words are e’er more fleet, 
When friend meets friend, and all is told 
Of blissful love as true as bold. 
O fitful time! O baleful day! 
Is gain to loss to turn for aye? 
Lo! Now the space between grows wide. 
A ship goes out upon the tide 
And ne’er returns, but on a strand 
Is caught and held by rocks and sand, 
And lingers, beaten by the wave 
Till the deep sea becomes her grave. 
Thus she, my loved one, faints afar, 
Her bark upon life’s ocean bar, 
Where billows surge and storm clouds frown, 
And both conspire to bear her down, 
While I deplore a theme of fate 
That gives and takes a friend and mate. 
How blest, when toil for respite longs, 
As flies a bird to rest at eve, 
To muse and court the realm of songs, 
To fain the stress of cares relieve, 
And, while repose o'er me doth steal, 
To sing to thee the love I feel. 
Another flame—a scene in fire 
Dissolves till now a change entire 
Confronts my vision, still intent 
Upon the brightness, form, event, 
And circumstance evolving fast, 
To prove each fact, or first, or last, 
That aids the complement of things 
To shape the whole remembrance brings. 
I see a maid, of petit grace, 
A slender form, within her face 
A picture of a face that seems 
The subject of my constant dreams, 
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A face familiar to my gaze 

Though outward aspect, line, and phase 
Are strange, by me unseen before. 

She enters by an open door, 

A tiny one, and I behold 

Her presence, neither shy nor bold, 
Yet poised in conscious selfhood, apt 
To boldness shun, and yet adapt 
Occasion, time, and circumstance 

In greeting, and the hour enhance 
With gladness that with richness dwells. 
A blissful theme my heart compels 

To yearnings that demand for aye 

The transport of the passing day. 

The time speeds on, and we have learned 
The arts of confidence, discerned 

Of soul and soul, and, speaking long, 
In schemes of right, in hints of wrong, 
We each to each rehearse the lore 

Of hopes and happenings of yore 

That leave the heart in prospects dim, 
And cite the cause, for her and him, 
That urged the pain that lingers yet 
In care that love can ne’er forget: 

Yet all the time a comfort steals 
Within each soul and there reveals 
The blessedness of time when heart 
To heart responds till all the smart 

Of grief abates and gladness smiles 
Through all the life that care beguiles. 
O dismal fate! Woe be the day! 

A love comes back the old, old way, 
And leads the dear one from my side. 

I will not one sweet hope deride 

That springs anew within her breast ; 

I chide my grief, for she has rest ; 

Yet, while she strays from me afar, 

I feel as one whose western star 

At sunset burns but dim and pale, 
While sadness lisps upon the gale. 


Love, thou art happy, tt is morn with sun ; 

I tune for thee my thoughts that music run : 
Thy heart is peace, it ts the sunset fair ; 

1 court my muse and breathe for thee an air: 
Sweet lights and shades of time evoke thy smile, 
And I for thee with song the hours beguile. 
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The scene dissolves—a flame—a light— 
A shade—presents to second sight 

Still one more transcript of a phase 

Of time’s strange, intermittent ways. 
One now comes forth, long time a friend, 
To own some impulse new to blend 
More closely with a heart that feels 
Responsive in the zest that steals 

More deeply into conscious life— 

She comes, a presence rare and rife 
With all that makes a face complete 

In outlines classical, and feat 

Her form in attributes that bear 

An active elegance most fair. 

I twice her praise, for, full of thought, 
In themes ideal skilled and brought 

To potent excellence of speech, 

Her words describe and aptly teach 
The immanence of art in things 

But common, though discernment brings 
Its evidences oft that bear 
Relationships to things more rare : 

And while she speaks, within her hand 
A pencil moves at art’s command 

And traces fast in scheme and line 

The products of a gift divine. 

We walk and talk till, leaning near, 
We smile each other’s hearts to cheer 
And urge, love’s treasures lost and gone, 
To fate accept and still live on, 

In faith that soars above the ways 

Of passion fitful and all days 

Renews with everlasting peace, 

A gladness found, a grief’s release. 
Thus thinking, living, loving, we 
Transition meet, and, as the sea 
Engulfs the hopes of shipwrecked souls, 
We part to seek uncertain goals, 

Each lost to each, and I revolve 

A mystery I never solve. 


When my fond heart would sing to thee, 
Tf thou but touch the chords and give 

The impulse glad, then, rhythmic, free, 
And sweet, the song exults to live 

And break, O thou precentor rare, 

With joy in some diviner air. 
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Ah! Now my transport grows intense ! 
Betimes a heart has recompense 

Of longing, if it seek some phase 

Of destiny within the blaze 

Of firelight on the hearth. Reward 
Dwells not alone in projects broad 
And high in scope and eminence: 
The barren bounds of time and sense 
Dissolve before the thoughtless scheme 
That by the fireside seeks a dream. 
What do I see? A flame presents 

A richer glow, and scenes, events, 
Transpire in rapid, circling change. 

A face and form, both new and strange, 
Objective by the arts of fire, 

That to some grander end aspire, 
Claim adoration, swift, complete, 

As if creative effort feat 

In some transcendent purpose gains 
Its unresisted end—attains 
Conception perfected of skill. 

She woman is in fact and still 
Embodies all the worth that proves 
The wealth divine that now behooves 
In one rare human soul to dwell. 

Life gives her birth, and it is well, 
For all her heart to love is lent, 

And all her mind on truth is bent, 
And all her steps in kindness bear 
Some blessing, as her feet repair 

To prison ceil, to sickly bed, 

To hungry board, to lift the head 
And prop the heart in homeless home. 
Content, rejoiced, is she to roam 
Through all the avenues of pain, 
That loss may reap diviner gain. 

O wondrous woman! How my heart 
Ignores the past, its woe, its smart, 
That she can smile on me, a friend, 
And to my captive soul extend 

The greeting known of spirits, keen 
To read the sign for aye unseen 

By eyes that stare without the veil ! 

O rarest one! How quickly pale 
The lights that glow when day is done! 
A shade pursues the setting sun. 
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There is no space to talk and tell 

The heart’s deep message. Sickness fell 
Usurps her being. Time flies on 

Its hasty course and she is gone. 

Yet, in her going, something goes 

To leave the heart forlorn that knows 
Diminished pride in time and scene, 
Though days are bright and earth is green, 
Though the rapt spirit yearns and thinks 
Some virtue dwells in her that links 

The lower to the higher spheres, 

A fond conception of the years. 


OI must wake again and sing, 

My heart it ts a tuneful thing, 

For thou, sweet love, hast struck the key 
And stirred the soul of song in me, 
And hence my thoughts to music run, 
My song thy praise, thou darling one! 


The flames now leap, and flick, and burn 
To no fixed purpose seen, and turn 
From fact to fact, from scene to scene, 
Unstable—oscillate, I ween, 

Between alternate hints of thought 

To no persistent object brought. 

A face appears and fades away, 

A form comes forth but not to stay, 

A hand becks far and disappears, 

A voice speaks once, and then my ears 
Greet only silence. Zest is vain 

That in some firelit theme would gain 
Some magic skill by fate’s decree, 
And prove the worth of dreams to me. 
What purpose rules the prospect bale ? 
I see the end: the embers pale, 

The fire burns low, the flames abate, 
The day glides on, the hour is late, 
The curtain drops to hide the view, 
My dreams no more their arts renew ; 
My fruitless moods reflective make 

A low complaint,—and thus I wake. 


I would that thou wert here with me 
To thought inspire ; 
Then would a song awake for thee 
At love's desire ; 
And, to my heart, poor silent thing, 
For thee earth, air, and sky would sing. 





“LOVE IN SEQUEL WORKS WITH FATE.” 


By Anna W. Young. 


46 DID not think you cared,”’ 
Helen Meredith said cold- 

| ly as she glanced into the 

; dark, eager face of the 
man at her side. ‘‘I was only act- 
ing a part—four passer le temps—and 
fancied you were doing the same. 
Had I known you were in earnest—” 

‘‘Hush!’’ Jack Hartridge inter- 
rupted hoarsely, ‘‘do not lie to me 
with your lips, as you have lied all 
these weeks with your eyes, the 
tones of your voice—leading me on 
into a fool’s paradise, until I gave 
my heart, my very life, into your 
keeping. Acting a part, God help 
me, when I believed you the incarna- 
tion of truth.” 

The low, intense voice that carried 
such a tide of reproach from the 
trembling lips suddenly broke and 
Jack covered his face with his hands. 

‘*How dare you speak to me so? 
You forget yourself,” Helen retorted 
haughtily, while a wave of color 
swept over her fair, cold face. 

‘* Please remember, Mr. Hartridge, 
that I am in nowise responsible for 
the truant proclivities of your too sus- 
ceptible heart, and spare me further 
recrimination. Really from your dis- 
traction of manner one might fancy 
you were on a mimic stage rehears- 
ing high tragedy!” 

The soft, contemptuous ripple of 
laughter that accompanied her mock- 
ing words stung Jack keenly; his 


face flushed and he sprang to his 
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feet, his eyes so ablaze with blended 
anger and reproach that, heartless 
woman though she was, Helen 
quailed before them. 

For an instant Jack regarded her 
silently, then, as he gathered his 
nature within his grasp, he said 
slowly : 

“T am on a stage, Miss Meredith, 
all the world’s a stage; but I am 
living my tragedy in all its bitter 
reality, not rehearsing it. There is 
one in almost every life, and I have 
fallen on mine suddenly and unsus- 
pectingly. God forgive you for the 
role you are playing in it! Helen, 
Helen,” he broke out passionately, 
as again his nature slipped the leash 
of self-control, ‘‘I cannot, nay, will 
not believe you are in earnest. Tell 
me I am dreaming, else smitten with 
some strange midsummer madness 
from which I shall awaken to find 
you have given me the priceless 
boon I crave!” 

He was on his knees again, clutch- 
ing her jeweled hand with a grip 
of steel; an eager, imploring glance 
flashing from his dark, brilliant 
eyes. 

They were on one of the balconies 
of the grand hotel at Ocean View, 
far removed from the spacious rooms 
and cool arcades where the bands 
discoursed sweet music, and divers 
types of the human face and form 
divine kept time to their bewitching 
strains. 
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Jack had coaxed Helen from the 
scene of revelry to this quiet nook, 
where only the sad sea waves, mur- 
muring on the sands below, could 
hear his impassioned wooing. 

They had met by chance some 
months before, and Jack’s heart, that 
had been proof against the charms 
and seductions of many a better 
woman, succumbed at sight to the 
physical loveliness of this girl who 
had come so unexpectedly into his 
life. 

Though accustomed to seeing men 
dazzled by her beauty, Miss Mere- 
dith was greatly flattered by his com- 
plete surrender to her power of fas- 
cination. Handsome, brilliant, and 
intellectual, with large experience, 
and genial courtesy and a certain 
witchery of speech and manner that 
charmed like the spell of an en- 


chanter, Jack Hartridge constituted 
noble game which Helen Meredith's 
inordinate vanity constrained her to 


captivate. It would be such a tri- 
umph, she told herself, to add this 
man’s name to her list of ‘‘ singed 
moths,” and, in so doing, defeat the 
hopes and efforts of the lesser Ruths, 
gleaning in the same fields of flirta- 
tion as herself. 

Her pride and vanity were fully 
gratified when, at the close of the 
season, Jack’s silent but devoted 
homage culminated in a passionate 
offer of marriage. 

But there was one drop of gall in 
the spiced wine of life she was just 
then quaffing. 

It had never occurred to her that 
this man, so calm and self-contained, 
would yield with such utter abandon 
to the power and tyranny of love; 
and she was conscious of a vague 
feeling of irritation and impatience 
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against him for being so terribly in 
earnest. 

‘“Why can he not accept the in- 
evitable without treating me to such 
a tempest of passion,” she thought. 
‘He is very handsome and a most 
gallant lover, and I like him very 
much; why can he not be sensible, 
too, and refrain from any extrava- 
gance that, in the days to come, will 
mar the memory of what has been a 
most delicious summer idyl?” 

It was this reflection, mingling 
with the faintest flickering of re- 
morse, that prompted her to say : 

‘* Forgive me if I have pained you. 
Human love is not the growth of 
human will; though if I were sure I 
had a heart I might be tempted to 
test the truth of that assertion of 
Byron. As it is, I have grave doubts 
whether I possess such an organ. 
Something there is, of course, that 
throbs within me, supporting with its 
crimson currents the feverish dream 
of life, but that is all. So far, it has 
proved itself incapable of loving, and 
does not know the need of being 
loved. It may be, however, that 
that something is a heart after all,” 
she went on, with a sudden change 
of tone and expression, “and is only 
asleep, waiting for the bugle call of 
the fairy prince to break its perfect 
repose. You are not the enchanted 
prince, Mr. Hartridge, and, once for 
all, I cannot go with you into that 
‘new world which is the old.’ Hush! 
I know what you would say, but my 
decision is irrevocable. And, now, 
if you will give me your hand I shall 
return to the ball-room. The band 
has just struck up ‘la Manola’ and 
I promised the waltz to that most 
graceful of dancers, Colonel Blake.” 

The hauteur and indifference with 
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which she spoke maddened him. It 
was the supreme moment of his life, 
and, while he in his anguish was 
deaf to all sounds but her low voice 
pronouncing his doom, she sat re- 
gardless of his pain, listening for the 
first notes of a favorite waltz. 

For love of how slight a creature 
had he staked his lifelong peace and 
content! He sprang to his feet, his 
face white with suppressed passion, 
and, with a superb gesture of con- 
tempt, lightly dashed aside the hand 
she extended to him. 

‘* You are an accomplished actress, 
Miss Meredith, and I congratulate 
you on the success of your little 
play-flirting—shal] we call it—under- 
taken, as you declare, to kill time and 
gratify, you should have added, your 
love for conquest of the genus homo. 
No,” with a mocking bow as Helen 
attempted to rise from her chair, 
“you cannot go until you have heard 
all that I have to say to you. I 
shall not detain you many moments ; 
I think,” he added with a bitter 
laugh, ‘‘I can venture to assure you 
that before that precious waltz is in 
full blast I shall have finished and 
be ready to resign you to the ex- 
pectant Colonel Blake.” 

He laid his hand upon her arm 
and looked long and earnestly into 
the cold, beautiful face; then, draw- 
ing a deep breath, he said slowly, 
with a curious deadened sound in his. 
voice : 

‘*The play is played, Miss Mere- 
dith ; the lights are out and there is 
nothing left for us but to say good-by 
and go our separate ways. After to- 
night you will see me no more. Do 
not mistake my meaning ; I have not 
the slightest intention of treating you 
to a sensation by cutting my throat 
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or otherwise ending my life, al- 
though, I confess, it has suddenly 
become utterly worthless. Before I 
met you it was full of sweet prom- 
ise, aspiration, and content. But you 
have broken its even tenor, destroyed 
its sweetest dreams, its fairest hopes. 
In the brilliant career which lies be- 
fore you, as you go forth to con- 
quer men’s hearts and minds by the 
glamour of your beauty, bear this 
memory with you—it will be as 
sweetest unction to your conquest- 
loving soul,—that you have utterly 
and wilfully spoiled the ground-work 
of my life; slain its best impulses, 
and shaken the deep faith I had in 
the truth and loyalty of woman. 
After to-night, I trust I shall never 
look upon your face again. In my 
distant home, in the routine of the 
work I shall pursue, I will endeaver 
to forget you; but a true love dies 
hard, even though it has been tricked 
and deceived, and not 


in many 
months, not in many coming years 
of bitterness, can that end be at- 


tained. Nay,” he continued with a 
weary smile, ‘‘I believe that, like 
the poet’s Jacqueline, you will never 
wholly leave me but be ‘an evening 
thought, a morning dream, a silence 
in my life.’ ”’ 

There was a curious thrill in his 
voice, and, in the pause that fol- 
lowed, Helen threw out her hand 
with a deprecating gesture, and sud- 
denly bowed her head so low that he 
could not see the varied emotions her 
face reflected. 

‘“‘And, now,” he went on in the 
self-restrained tones in which he had 
spoken since his first passionate out- 
break, ‘‘ good-by and God bless you ! 
Give me your hand, Helen. I have 
held it often before, give it to me 
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now in farewell.” 
hand and held 
knew. 

‘*T have said some hard things to 
you, to-night, in my anguish. I 
shall not ask you to forgive now— 
that were scarce possible—but in the 
future, when the fairy prince has 
arrived on the wings of- destiny, and 
your heart awakes at love's call, then 
you will recall this hour, and, in 
your joy, realizing all that I am suf- 
fering in losing you, forgive me.” 

‘* Forgive you! Never!” Helen 
cried, suddenly snatching her hand 
from Jack’s and raising a very white 
face to his own. ‘‘I shall never for- 
give you for all the odious things 
you have said to me to-night. Why 
could you not be as other men and 
accept the inevitable without making 
me feel so unutterably miserable? I 
have only amused myself as hun- 
dreds of women amuse themselves 
every year! Do you suppose their 
little transactions in hearts bear such 
bitter fruit as has fallen to me? You 
charge me with ruining your life, its 
perfect repose, its sweet content! 
Do you know we are quits? That 
you have equally spoiled mine, taken 
the pleasure, the dalliance, the in- 
souciance out of every thing’ for 
me?” 

In her passion she had risen from 
her chair and stood before him with 
flashing eyes, and hands tightly 
clasped, as though striving to keep 
back some softer-emotion threatening 
to overwhelm her. ‘‘I cannot go on 
in the old way,” she continued, her 
voice thrilling with its passionate in- 
tensity, ‘‘ remembering all you have 
said to me. Forgive you! No, but 
I shall hate you! Ido hate you and 
I am glad you are going; glad I 


He caught her 
it closer than he 


shall never again see the man who 
has dared to arraign me, and whom 
I might have loved had I had a 
heart! And now let me pass. No, 
thanks. I do not need your arm, 
I shall not return to the ball-room. 
Colonel Blake must enjoy his waltz 
with some one else. You have 
spoiled it for me.” 

She gathered the sweeping train of 
her satin robe and passed him with 
the step of a princess; but Jack saw 
the ashen hue was still upon her face 
and that her hands trembled as if 
suddenly stricken with disease. 

The best laid plans of men and 
mice aft gang aglee. Jack Hart- 


ridge realized the truth of the old 
Scotch adage when, after a sleepless 
night, he saw the morning ushered 
in by all the ominous signs that 


betoken the storm king’s approach. 
When the hour arrived that should 
have seen him sail on the southward 
bound steamer, the storm was raging 
with such violence that all craft, 
great and small, within the shelter- 
ing docks, kept their anchors cast, 
not caring to brave the maddened 
elements. Such a gale had seldom 
been experienced on that sea-girt 
shore, and many an old tar, accus- 
tomed to the dangers and terrors of 
the briny deep, shook his head fore- 
bodingly as he watched the fury of 
its course. The bay that only a few 
hours before had been so blue and 
placid was now a mass of black and 
turbulent water. The wind shrieked 
and roared in frenzied rage, and 
chanted its undertone of sorrow with 
a weird, uncanny sound; the rain 
fell in torrents and the lightning 
flashed sharp and keen; deafening 
peals of thunder shook the deep to 
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its foundations, while above the noise 
and roar of it all rose the sullen 
boom of the surf, as it broke on the 
beach. 

The storfn was at its height when 
there was a sudden break in the veil 
of mist and rain, and, through the 
clearance, a vessel was discerned 
aground on the treacherous sands 
that lay close beside the harbor 
bar; and from her dismantled masts 
streamed signals of distress. 

Notwithstanding the violence of 
the gale a number of people had 
gathered on the beach; the brave 
fisher-folk and pilots on the look-out 
for in-coming craft; gentlemen from 
the hotel and private residences, 
with, here and there, a dotting of 
women who were anxiously watch- 
ing for loved ones abroad on that 
mad sea. 

No sooner was the vessel sighted 
than preparations for her rescue were 
begun. It was almost impossible for 
a boat to live in such turbulent 
waters, but the pilots and fishermen 
did not stop to count the dangers 
they should have to encounter in 
their efforts to rescue the stranded 
ship. Neither did the other men, 
refined and elegant in appearance— 
but bearing in their soft, fair hands 
the grip of steel tempered by the cool 
courage and resolute daring which 
are so pre-eminently the distinctive 
traits of true manhood. 

As soon as Jack Hartridge saw 
that one of the boats was ready for 
launching he hastened to join the 
men commanding her. 

“* Let me give you a helping hand, 
my friends,” he said, speaking as 
quietly as if it were a pleasure trip 
he proposed taking. 

‘It is an awful sea, sir,” the pilot 
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answered, then stopped as his eyes 
ran over the tall, well-built figure, 
the calm dauntless face. ‘‘ H ’ll do,” 
was the muttered comment; then he 
said aloud: ‘‘All right, sir, we need 
strong arms and brave hearts for the 
work before us.”’ 

It was early morning but the dark- 
ness of night had fallen over sea and 
land. The gale howled and roared 
and the waves seemed to hiss in 
derision as the men made several 
ineffectual attempts to launch the 
boat. At length, after a desperate, 
stubborn effort, the small craft struck 
the water, and, caught up by a 
huge billow, spun like a cork on its 
crest; then plunged deep into the 
trough of the sea and, finally rising 
to the top of another angry wave, 
suddenly darted through the foaming 
brine and came within reach of the 
men waiting to embark. 

Then followed a struggle and buf- 
fet for dear life; and, for, a time, it 
seemed inevitable that one and all on 
that frail boat would find an ocean 
grave. 

As Jack Hartridge looked over the 
stormy waste of water he felt how 
slight were the chances for life; how 
strong those for death! ‘‘ Would 
she care if I found oblivion in the 
coral caves of old Neptune?” he 
wondered, looking shoreward as if 
seeking through the darkness for one 
last glimpse for the woman he loved. 
‘* Would one regret escape her proud 
lips, one tear dim her glorious eyes?” 
Then he laughed aloud at what he 
termed his idiocy in supposing that 
even the shadow of regret would 
cross her face should they tell her 
he was dead. 

Terrible as was the strain on the 
gallant boat, she battled bravely with 
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the waves, and, after several narrow 
escapes from being swamped, took 
matters, as it were, under her own 
control, and, steadying herself, darted 
like a thing of reckless life across 
the waters, stopping only to strug- 
gle with some tremendous swell, or 
change her course as the white- 
lipped, foaming furies of the sea gave 
warning of breakers ahead. 

Among the men who risked their 
lives in behalf of the stranded ves- 
sel’s crew none surpassed Jack Hart- 
ridge in reckless daring and success- 
ful effort. Wherever the sea lashed 
its waves in greatest fury there Jack 
made his way, disputing and despoil- 
ing the sea-god of his victims. Not 
until every shipwrecked man had 
been rescued and transferred to the 
life-boats, did Jack think of himself. 
He was standing on the ill-fated 
vessel alone, awaiting the approach 
of the boat and watching the others 
as they fought their way shoreward, 
when a tremendous wave struck the 
boat, beating it down into the black 
fathomless vortex that yawned to en- 
gulf it. The mad, boiling waves, as 
they rushed over the ship, swept 
Jack far beyond the scene of disaster, 
and a spar, caught up by the wild 
gale and hurled across the waters, 
struck him just as he, worn and ex- 
hausted by his efforts in behalf of 
others, was battling for his own life 
with the mighty billows. When one 
of the boats succeeded in reaching 
him he was to all appearance dead. 
A stream of blood oozed from his left 
temple, and his face was as white as 
if Death had already laid his icy 
hand upon him. 

The day was drawing to its close 
when Jack awoke to consciousness 
and found himself lying in a fisher- 
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man’s cottage. They had borne him 
there, the nearest house at hand, on 
landing, believing that life was al- 
most if not quite extinct. All that 
medical skill could devise and warm, 
sympathetic hearts suggest was done 
to fan the feeble spark of life still 
glowing within the 
storm-beaten man. 


breast of the 
But for hours 
his life hung by a single thread. 
The bruises he had received were of 
a serious nature, and these, with his 
protracted unconsciousness, awoke 
grave fears amongst his friends. 

The story of all he had dared and 
achieved that day had been told, 
again and again, by grateful hearts 
until the one topic of conversation in 
those island homes was Jack Hart- 
ridge’s heroism. Many persons has- 
tened to the cottage with offers of 
assistance; but the room in which 
he lay was small, and, on the plea of 
securing quiet and plenty of air for 
his patient, the physician succeeded 
in clearing the apartment and rele- 
gating the care of Jack to the fish- 
erman’s wife, a motherly soul, with 
plenty of common sense and experi- 
ence in such cases as his. 

When, at length, Jack awoke the 
storm had abated. The rain was no 
longer falling, but the lurid light 
shining in the west showed a stormy 
sky; the wind still shrieked in wild 
uproar, and the surf boomed deep 
and sullen on the beach below. 

With Jack’s new lease on life came 
the sharp sting of memory, and, as 
his mind reverted to the woman he 
loved and had lost, and he recalled 
how nearly he had escaped from the 
burden and conflict of a life that, he 
told himself, would be henceforth joy- 
less, he almost wished he had met 
his death in the grasp of old ocean. 
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Through the danger and excite- 
ment of the day he had been haunted 
by the recollection of his last inter- 
with Helen; and, the 
waves swept him from the sinking 
bark, it was not of death he thought 
but of her, the siren, who had given 


view when 


him scorn for love; in that supreme 
moment her pale, cold, beautiful face 
was still before him, her name the 
last upon his lips. 


His nurse had 


left him on some hospitable thought 
intent, and as he lay alone musing 


on the past that held so much, and 
on the future so utterly empty, the 
shadows deepened and, yielding to 
the drowsiness creeping over him, he 
slept. 

So still was he, with closed eyes 
and the marble hue of death upon 
his face, that no wonder Helen Mere- 
dith, standing on the threshold of his 
room, believed he had already fallen 
into the dreamless sleep. 

She had come to him, through the 
storm and darkness, determined to 
make shipwreck of her pride and im- 
plore his forgiveness while she con- 
fessed that at last when she had 
heard of his deadly peril her heart 
had asserted itself and proclaimed 
him its prince. And 
never know 


now he was 
how 
deeply she repented the vanity and 
egotism that had prompted her to 
trifle with his noble heart. With a 


low threw herself on her 


dead and would 


cry she 
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knees beside his bed and broke into 
an agony of weeping. 

‘* Dead! dead!” she sobbed, ‘“‘ and 
he will never know how well I love 
him! Jack! dear Jack! speak to me, 
if only to say you forgive.” In the 
utter abandon of grief she yielded to 
a sudden impulse and laid her lips to 
his. 

Had life’s feverish dream indeed 
been waning for Jack Hartridge that 
voice and that touch would have 
stayed its course. Even as Helen 
spoke his eyes opened, doubt, amaze- 
ment, flashing in their depths; then, 
as he grasped all the sweet assurance 
her words conveyed, a swift, sudden 
radiance shone on his face. 

“Helen! Sweetheart! Is it really 
so?” he cried, his voice quivering 
with its hoarded love and passion— 
its surprised delight. “Can it be I 
have been dreaming; or has my darl- 
ing after all been playing only a 
part?” 

Tearful and full of self-scorn was 
the confession that Helen made; full 
atid free the absolution Jack granted. 

‘‘And thus,” he said, drawing the 
fair face down to his, “‘ love in sequel 
works with fate;’ the charm that 
lay upon the heart of the enchanted 
princess is broken, and I have won 
my wife.” 

For answer she placed her hand in 
his, and so passed with him into that 
‘*new world which is the old.” 





THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF NEW 


HAMPSHIRE. 


At Odiorne’s Point, in Portsmouth, on Saturday, October 21, was unveiled a modest, yet sub- 
stantial, granite memorial, on the site of the first white settlement in New Hampshire, made in 
May, 1623, the same having been erected through the efforts and under the auspices of the New 
Hampshire branch of the Colonial Dames of America, Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke of Manchester, 


president. 


Appropriate exercises were held in connection with the ceremony, and the follow- 


ing address was delivered by the Hon. Joseph B. Walker of Concord: 


UMAN society first existed in 
tribal organizations. These, 
in time, were consolidated 
into nationalities. Nation- 
alities, first formed in the far East, 


moved westward. It is easy to trace 


their progress: Babylon, Egypt, As- 
syria, Persia, Greece, the empire of 


Rome, and the states of Europe. 
The star of empire, like the star of 
the Messiah, arose in the east and, 
with grandeur, moved westward. 

This movement seems to have been 
arrested, for a time, at the western 
shore of the Atlantic, and it may sur- 
prise us, perhaps, that it delayed so 
long to cross this ocean. But it 
should not, for its progress was ever 
slow. There is a reach of 500 years 
from Cyrus to Augustus; of 800 
from Augustus to Charlemagne, and 
from Charlemagne to William of Nor- 
mandy nearly 500 more. 

But, at length, in the great current 
of events, the advent of the sixteenth 
century brought to the eastern shore 
of North America nationality and 
civilization, before which aboriginal 
barbarism reluctantly withdrew. 
While the Indian retreat was a sad 
one, its story is not the one we are 
to rehearse to-day. We are here to 


commemorate, rather, the advent of 
new institutions to a new world. 

Some attempts at colonization along 
the Atlantic coast of what is now the 
United States had been made in the 
previous century, but with slight suc- 
cess. The Spaniards had founded 
St. Augustine, in Florida, as early 
as 1565. The French attempted a 
settlement at Port Royal, in 1562, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh another at 
Roanoke island, in 1585; but the 
first two were of slight account, and 
the inhabitants of the last were lost 
in the woods. 

The first successful English settle- 
ment on the Atlantic coast was that 
of Jamestown, in Virginia, in 1607. 
The first upon that of New England 
was made by the Pilgrims, at Ply- 
mouth, in 1620. The first upon the 
coast of New Hampshire was made 
at Odiorne’s Point, in the spring of 
1623. It is with this that we are in- 
terested to-day. 

The region about the mouth of the 
Piscataqua and the Isles of Shoals 
was quite well-known in France and 
England scores of years before 1623. 
The Brittany fishermen had, for a 
long time, made annual visits to it, 
and returned to their homes when 
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their fares had been completed. 
Martin Pring examined the country 
upon the river for some miles inland 
as early as 1603; Champlain was 
here two years afterwards, in 1605; 
Capt. John Smith sailed up and 
down the New England coast in 
1614, and afterwards made a care- 
ful report of his explorations. But 
none of these made permanent settle- 
ments. 

According to the latest authorities 
to which I have had access, on the 
16th day of October, David 
Thomson, of Plymouth, in England, 
received from the, council of New 
England a patent for six thousand 
acres of land and one island in New 
England. On the 14th day of De- 
cember following (1622) he made a 
contract, which is still preserved, 
with these merchants of Plymouth in 
relation to the occupation and man- 
agement of this territory.’ 

In accordance with this, early in 
the spring of 1623, Thompson came 
to this country with a small body of 
men and began a settlement here at 
Odiorne’s Point near Little Harbor. 
What induced him to locate at this 
particular spot I know not. Pre- 
sumably it was on account of the 
fishing and trading facilities which it 
afforded. Here, he erected fish 
flakes and buildings for carrying on 
the business of fishing, trading, and 
the manufacture of salt. He re- 
mained here until 1626, when he 
removed to his island, before men- 
tioned, in Boston harbor, where he 
died about two years later. 

This was the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement upon the New Hamp- 


1622 


' See Indenture of David Thomson with Abraham 
Colmer, Nicholas Sherwill, and Leonard Pomery, 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, Vol. 14, p. 
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None of the structures 
erected by Thomson now remains. 
The site of a smith shop has been 
discovered, and that of a _ house, 
sometimes spoken of as ‘‘ Mason’s 
Manor House,’’ has been approxi- 
mately fixed. A spring may still be 
seen, and a very ancient burying- 
ground, which contains some forty 
very old appearing graves, marked 
by rough head and foot stones. 
Some of these may, possibly, be 
graves of Thomson’s men. 

As one looks down upon them, he 
is reminded of the startling figures of 
the mailed knights recumbent with 
crossed legs upon the pavement of 
the old Temple church in London. 
And he cannot refrain from asking 
them of the early fortunes of this an- 
cient settlement, in which we all feel 
so deep an interest. But, unlike the 
lips of Longfellow’s ‘* Skeleton in 
Armor,’’ at Fall River, theirs are 
mute and give no answers. 

It is by no means strange that so 
little remains of this ancient planta- 
tion, for its business ere long moved 
up the west shore of the river and 
established itself at Strawberry Bank, 
where, from this humble beginning, 
the grand old town of Portsmouth 
has arisen; always the commercial 
metropolis of New Hampshire, and 
for a hundred years its provincial 
capital. 

Fit was it that the landing place of 
these pioneers should be suitably 
marked by a durable monument. 
Honor and thanks to the Colonial 
Dames of America in New Hamp- 
shire for their efforts of love and 
patriotism now crowned with such 
eminent success. Hail, and hail 
again, to the monument which you 
now unveil to dwellers upon sea and 


shire coast. 
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land, to mark the advent of civiliza- 
tion to this shore! Century after cen- 
tury may it firmly stand, and connect 
with a lengthening bond the reced- 
ing past and the advancing future! 
For ages upon ages may the blush 
of earliest morning bathe it in rosy 
light and the last ray of sunset lin- 
ger in benediction upan it! 

The subject of marking this im- 
portant spot was quite freely dis- 
cussed some twenty-five years ago 
by parties interested in our early 
history. Mr. John Langdon Elwin, of 
Portsmouth, a gentleman well-known 
to many of you as a learned anti- 
quarian and historian, was deeply in- 
terested in the project, and brought 
the matter to the attention of mem- 
bers of the New Hampshire Histori- 
cal Society. If I am not mistaken, 
some letters in relation to it passed 
between him and the society’s cor- 
responding secretary, the late Dr. 
Bouton. Could these be found they 
might afford evidence of the note- 
worthy fact that Mr. Elwin’s idea of 
the kind of monument most suitable 
for this purpose was similar to that 
adopted by the members of this hon- 
orable society,—a substantial granite 
shaft, with fractured surfaces, bear- 


THE 


ing upon a polished panel a brief 
record of the event which it was 
reared to commemorate. 

Hitherto, our Colonial history has 
received less attention than it has de- 
served. Latterly, however, the dis- 
and careful study of very 
many early authentic records have 
brought new facts to light. These, 
displayed upon the pages of such 
authors as Charles Deane, Parkman, 
John Fiske, and others, have ren- 
dered this part of our national story 
attractive. 

It is to be hoped that as the early 
colonizations of the eastern border 
of our national domain become better 
known that the Colonial Dames of 
other states will emulate your exam- 
ple, and that, as a reward of your de- 
votion, you may see such a line of 
monuments as you have this day 
dedicated extending along our whole 
Atlantic shore, from St. Croix to St. 
Augustine; monuments in memory 
of bold pioneers, whose successors, in 
less than fhree centuries, have cre- 
ated a nation, whose territory, reach- 
ing from ocean to ocean, embraces 
every clime, and where people are 
the peers of the noblest which time 
has yet produced. 


covery 


ANTHEM. 


By Samuel Hoyt. 


The wind, the giant harper, 
Lay hold of his forest-harp ; 

He tried the trees with his fingers, 
Lightly at first—then sharp 


He twanged one strong ‘‘ harmonic,’’ 
To try if they were in tune, 

And they bowed like sable courtiers, 
In the light of the winter moon. 





THE ANTHEM. 


And then he played an anthem 
That was heard from hill to sea— 
Softly the topmost branches 
Voiced his wild melody, 


Then a loud diapason, 
Full-toned, and round, and deep, 
Like the sound of a mighty organ, 
Rolled down the mountain-steep. 


Again the trees he gathered, 
And held them tense and strong, 
Then set them free, and, rushing 
The rocky slopes along, 


The strange, weird chords resounded 
Through all the frosty land, 

As if some sky-born Wagner 
Flung chaos from his hand ; 


And the hamlets quaked with terror, 
And the sea awoke with wrath, 

And the beasts wailed in their caverns 
Along the mountain path. 


From hill to hill they echoed, 
From hill to the distant main, 

Till nature seemed all throbbing 
With the pulse of the mad refrain. 


And then the harper, laughing, 
Gave o’er his wilder mood— 

He played a soft andante 
Through all the shuddering wood, 


That stole out on the silence 
With the sweet voice of a lute— 
The ‘‘Amen’’ of the anthem 
Then all the air was mute. 





LIFE. 


By Frederick Fe Allen. 


Morning and noontime, night, and peace ; 
Across the years God's purpose falls, 

And that which morning gave shall cease 
Not while for strength the noontide calls, 

Or while the silent-winged night 

At evening time shall call for light. 


DR. ELLIOTT COUES. 


Elliott Coues, one of the most famous naturalists of his time, and the lead- 
ing American ornithologist, who died at the Johns Hopkins hospital, Baltimore, 
Md., December 25, was a native of Portsmouth, born September 9, 1842. 

He was a son of Samuel Elliott Coues, a scientist and author of note, who 
removed with his family to Washington, D. C., in 1853, where the young man was 
educated at the Jesuit Seminary now known as Gonzaga College, and at the 
Columbian University, graduating from the academic department of the latter in 
1861, and from the medical department in 1863. While still a medical student, in 
1862, he entered the United States Army as medical cadet, and after service in 
one of the hospitals in Washington, was appointed as assistant surgeon in the 
United States Army, retaining that office until his resignation on November 17, 
1881. His first post of duty was in Arizona, followed in 1866 by three years’ 
service as post surgeon at Columbia, S.C. In both places he investigated the 
natural history of the region, and published various scientific papers. 

In 1869 he was chosen professor of zodlogy and comparative anatomy at Nor- 
wich University, Vt. Later, in 1873, while on duty at Fort Randall, Dak., as post 
surgeon, he was appointed surgeon and naturalist of the United States Northern 
Boundary Commission, which surveyed the line along the 49th parallel from the 
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Lake of the Woods to the Rocky mountains, being engaged two years, after 
which he returned to Washington and prepared a report of his scientific opera- 
tions. Subsequently he served as secretary and naturalist of the United States 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories, under the late Dr. F. V. 
Hayden. He edited the publications of the Survey from 1876 to 1880, mean- 
while conducting zodlogical explorations in the West, and publishing several 
volumes, including “ Birds of the Northwest,” “ Fur-Bearing Animals,” and “ Birds 
of the Colorado Valley.” At about this time he was ordered by the War Depart- 
ment to medical duty on the frontier. He soon returned to Washington and 
tendered his resignation, to continue his scientific work. 

Dr. Coues was a member of most of the scientific societies of the United 
States, and of several of Europe. He was elected to the National Academy of 
Sciences in 1877, and was for some years the youngest academician. The same 
year saw his election to the chair of anatomy of the National Medical College in 
Washington, which position he retained for ten years. He was the first professor 
in Washington to teach human anatomy upon the broadest basis of morphology 
and upon the principle of evolution. 

Dr. Coues became interested in the phenomena of spiritualism, and for some 
years he was an enthusiastic theosophist, a friend and coadjutor of Mme. Blavat- 
sky, but later he lost his interest in theosophy. He was a believer in the main 
principles of evolution in the field of science, and proposed to use scientific 
methods to explain the obscure phenomena of hypnotism, telepathy, etc. He 
wrote a work called “ Biogen: A Speculation on the Origin and Nature of Life.” 
In 1884, while visiting England, he became a member of the British Society of 
Psychical Rescarch. After his return for several years he was employed as one 
of the experts on the Century Dictionary, having charge of the departments of 


biology, zodlogy, and comparative anatomy. The culmination of his prodigious 
activity was his editing the journals of Lewis and Clark, by which he was led 


to perform a like service for other classical works of exploration in our trans- 


Mississippi territory, and for kindred unpublished documents of great value and 
interest. He received the degree of A. M., M. D., and 


Ph. D., from Columbian 
University. 


WILLIAM B. GALE. 


William Boynton Gale, born in South Hampton, N. H., August 8, 1829, died 
in Boston, Mass., December 26, 1899. 

Mr. Gale was the son of a prosperous carriage manufacturer doing business at 
Amesbury, Mass. He was educated mainly by private instructors; studied law at 
the Harvard Law School and with Pierce & Fowler of Concord, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1853, locating in practice, in July of that year, at Marlboro, Mass., 
where he had his home for twenty-five years, meanwhile establishing a reputation 
as one of the most successful practitioners at the Massachusetts bar, especially 
in the field of criminal jurisprudence, although it is said that he had no special 
fondness for that line of practice, but followed it from force of circumstances. 

For twenty years past he was a resident of Boston, removing to that city as a 
matter of professional convenience, and having his home first at the Revere House 
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and later at the Vendome. During his career as a lawyer he was connected as 
counsel with more than twenty-five noted capital cases, and was seldom unsuccess- 
ful in the defence of a client. He had no superior in Massachusetts as a jury 
lawyer. 

Although not without deep interest in political affairs, Mr. Gale never became 
a candidate for public office; but was grand chancellor of the Knights of Pythias 
of Massachusetts, in 1875, and supreme representative in 1877. He was a warm 
admirer and close friend of the late Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, and delighting in 
travel, and especially in life upon the water, spent much time with the General 
upon the famous yacht America. 

Mr. Gale lost his wife and only son by death some years since, and his only 
near surviving relative is a sister, Miss Louise Gale of Lawrence, Mass. 


JOSEPH BARNARD. 


Joseph Barnard, one of the best known agriculturists of the state, born in Hop- 
kinton, November 11, 1817, died in that town December 26, 1899. 
Mr. Barnard was a son of Joseph and Miriam (Eastman) Barnard, and a grand- 


son of Joseph Barnard of Amesbury, Mass., who settled in Hopkinton in 1765, 


and cleared up the farm, which always remained in the family, upon which the 


deceased spent most of his life, and on which his father attained celebrity as a 
breeder of pure blood Saxony sheep, winning prizes for the same at the World's 
Fair in London, and at the New York Institute. He was associated with his 
father in breeding Guernsey cattle, they being among the first and most suc- 
cessful breeders in this line in the country. October 26, 1849, Mr. Barnard 
married Maria, daughter of Abial Gerrish of Boscawen. ‘They had nine children 
of whom four survive, a son, George E. Barnard, now being the proprietor of the 
homestead from whose active management Mr. Barnard retired sometime since. 

For many years Mr. Barnard was actively engaged in lumbering. In 1849 he 
was building agent of the Contoocook Valley Railroad, and was subsequently, for 
many years, a fire loss adjuster for the Northern and Boston & Maine roads. He 
was active in military matters in the old militia days and was enrolling officer for 
the Twentieth New Hampshire district during the War of the Rebellion. 

He was a member of the Congregational church of Hopkinton, and a Repub- 
lican in politics, but out of sympathy with his party for sometime previous to his 
death. He represented his town in the legislature in 1870 and 1871, and was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1889. He was a charter member 
of Union Grange, P. of H., of Hopkinton, and remained in active membership 
until the infirmities of age induced withdrawal. He had long been an interesting 
contributor to the press upon agricultural and forestry topics. 


WILLIAM F. HEAD. 


William F. Head, son of Colonel John and Anna (Brown) Head, born in 
Hooksett, September 25, 1832, died in that town December 1899. 

Mr. Head was a younger brother of the late Governor Natt Head, and was the 
lifelong associate of the latter in business as a farmer and brickmaker, the opera- 
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tions of the firm in the latter direction being very extensive. He was a Republi- 
can in politics, but not particularly active in political affairs, devoting his atten- 
tion quite strictly to business. He served two years as a member of the Hooksett 
board of selectmen, was a representative in the legislature in 1869 and 1870, and 


a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1876. He was also a director of 


the First National bank of Manchester and of the Suncook Valley Railroad. He 
was a prominent Mason, having joined Eureka Lodge of Concord in 1863; was a 
charter member of Jewell Lodge of Suncook, and a member of Trinity Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar, of Manchester. 

November 4, 1853, Mr. Head married Sally Gault Sargent of Allenstown, who 
survives him with one son, Eugene S. Head, and one daughter, Sally. 


JAMES P. WHITTLE, M. D 


James Peterson Whittle was born in Weare, September 26, 1836, and died in 
the same town December 29, 1899. 
He received his early education in the common schools of his native town, 


part of the time under the instruction of Moses C. Cartland. He graduated from 


the Castleton Vermont Medical College in 1859; practised at Hillsborough Bridge 
and Manchester five years, when he returned to Weare and entered partnership 
with his uncle, Dr. James Peterson, and since the death of the latter, in 1870, has 
been the only homeopathic physician in Weare. 


He was a Chapter Mason, a 
a member of the I. O. O. F. 


and several other similar organizations, and repre- 
sented his town in the legislature in 1881 and 1882. 


He was a man of most generous impulses and kindly disposition, and leaves a 
wide circle of friends. 


He is survived by four daughters and three grandchildren, also by one sister, 
Mary P., widow of the late Joseph Prescott of Concord, and a brother, J. William, 
who also resides in Weare. 


CHARLES W. BALDWIN. 


Charles W. Baldwin, sheriff of the county of Belknap, died at his residence 
in Laconia, December 13. 1899. 
Mr. Baldwin was a native of Hillsborough, born April 3, 1838, but removed to 


Laconia, then Meredith Bridge, when a boy. During the Rebellion he served in 


the Illinois cavalry and artillery throughout the entire war, and was a member 
of John L. Perley Post, G. A. R., of Laconia. Politically he was an earnest 
Republican, and had served as supervisor under the town government in Laconia, 


and subsequently as ward supervisor and selectman. He was chosen sheriff of 
the county at the last election, and assumed his office last April. He leaves a 
widow, two sons and a daughter. 


HON. LEONARD P. REYNOLDS. 


Leonard P. Reynolds, a prominent citizen and active Democrat of Man- 
chester, died in that city December 20. 


Mr. Reynolds was a son of Peter and Mary Reynolds of New Boston, born 
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September 12, 1852. When he was about eleven years of age his parents 
removed to Manchester, where after attending school for a time he learned the 
carpenter’s trade with Alpheus Gay. Subsequently he engaged in mercantile 
business, and was for the last fifteen years of his life in the tobacco trade. : 

He was actively interested in politics, as a Democrat, from youth; served 
repeatedly in both branches of the Manchester city government, also in the state 
house of representatives, and one term in the state senate. He was also at one 
time street commissioner in Manchester, and for many years a member of the 
Democratic State Committee. 


EMMA A. TWITCHELL. 


Emma A., wife of Gen. A. S. Twitchell of Gorham, died at her home on Pros- 




















pect Terrace in that town, December 14, 1899, after an illness of two weeks, from 
pneumonia followed by paralysis. 

Mrs. Twitchell was the daughter of Parker and Persis C. Howland of Fran- 
conia, born April 7, 1848. The family removed to Littleton soon after her birth, 
and to Gorham when she was seven years of age, where she ever after had her 
home, uniting in marriage with General Twitchell, May 7, 1868. She was the 
mother of two children, a son who died in May, 1883, at the age of eight years, 
and a daughter, Rita May, born May 16, 1889, who survives. Mrs. Twitchell 





was strongly domestic in her tastes and inclinations, and her home and family 
held the first place in her heart; but a wide circle of friends and acquaintances 
mourn her departure. One brother, Ora P. Howland of Gorham, as well as her 
bereaved husband and daughter, survives her. 


DEA. JOHN B. FLANDERS. 


John B. Flanders, for forty-five years past a deacon of the First Baptist church 
of Concord, died November 28, 1899. 

Deacon Flanders was a native of Peterborough, born November 8, 1824. He 
had been an employee of the Abbot-Downing Company of Concord since 1850; 
was a member of White Mountain Lodge, I. O. O. F., of Concord, was a member 
of the Concord common council in 1860, and a representative in the legislature 
in 1879. 
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